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MR. BUCKINGHAM’S MOTION ON THE IMPRESSMENT OF 
BRITISH SEAMEN, 


Tue first motion on the books for this evening was the one named 
above: and during the assembling together of the various members, 
previous to the Speaker taking the chair, Mr. Buckingham was so- 
licited, by a great number, to defer his motion till next session, on the 
plea, that no good could result from any discussion of it now—that on 
a division, no number of members could be obtained to vote against 
the Ministry—that the independent members had mostly left town, 
and the official adherents of Government chiefly remained—and other 
topics of the dissuasive kind. Mr. Buckingham replied to all these 
solicitations and remonstrances, by saying, that he had already given so 
many proofs of courtesy in yielding, and deference to the wishes of 
others in putting off, that it was now high time to give an equal proof 
of firmness when the occasion required, and of confidence in his own 
judgment as to whether a motion of his own should or should not be 
brought on. Accordingly, after a few preliminary matters of peti- 
tions and notices of motions had been gone through, Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s name was called by the Speaker, and he proceeded to dddress 
the House. The novelty of the subject—it not aaving been touched 
upon before during the existence of the present administration—the 
previously known determination of the mover to press it to a division, 
and his supposed acquaintance with the details of the question as a 
matter of perso.sal and professional experience, obtained for it a larger 
share of more unbroken attention than almost any other topic could 
probably command at this late period of the year. But, notwithstand- 
ing the attention and interest of the House—as well as the approba- 
tion evinced by a large portion, not merely by their cheers, but by 
i their votes—the daily papers have given so meagre a report of what 
was said on the occasion, that we shall feel perfectly justified in giv- 
ing the entire debate, as well as the authorities quoted in support of 
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the views entertained, and, at its close, we will accompany the 
speeches of those who opposed the measure with such observations as 
shall make the whole as complete a history of the discussion on this 
topic as our means will admit. 
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Mr. Buckincuam began by reading the terms in which his resolution 
was couched, which were these—“ That the forcible Impressment of 
Seamen for His Majesty's Navy is unjust, cruel, inefficient, and unne- 
cessary: and that it is the duty of this House to avail itself of the 
present period of profound peace, to provide some means of manning 
the ships of His Majesty in time of war, without a violation of the 
liberties of any class of His Majesty's subjects.” He then asked the 
indulgence of the House while he stated to them, as briefly as the 
nature of so important a subject would admit, the reasons which in- 
duced him to entertain the views embodied in the resolution he had just 
read, and which he should submit to the sense of the House. He con- 
ceived that, among all the various subjects that had been brought be- 
fore the legislature during the First Session of the First Reformed 
Parliament of Great Britain, there was not one that hada juster claim 
upon their early and serious attention, than the Impressment of British 
Seamen—this blot upon the escutcheon of our country's glory, which 
every true patriot must be: anxious to see speedily wiped away. Where- 
eyer the name of England was known, it was invariably associated 
with maritime greatness and naval superiority to every other nation 
on the globe. It was, therefore, of the utmost national importance 
that, whatever might tend to tarnish that fame, by mingling with these 
proud associations the recollection of the mode by which our seamen 
are procured for the fleets in which they serve—and by which our vic- 
tories are won—should be effectively removed: and although no time 
could be inopportune for the accomplishment of ends that are noble 
and just in themselves, yet the present period of profound peace might, 
he thought, be regarded as the very fittest for the consideration of a 
subject which could not be so safely entered upon during either an 
actual or a prospective war, as now, when a universal calm prevailed, 
and when it was, therefore, more easy to investigate the whole of this 
great question, than when the breeze of battle should again lead hos- 
tile fleets to meet in combat, or the storm of actual conflict should set 
the elements of war in active and destructive motion. (Hear, hear.) 


In the course of this enquiry, he believed that he should be able. to 
prove that the practice of forcibly impressing seamen for the naval 
service of His Majesty, was unjust, illegal, cruel, inefficient, and wholly 
unnecessary; and though either of these grounds, taken separately 
and by itself, would be sufficient to justify the call for its cessation; yet 
if it could be proved to deserve any one of the many epithets by which 
he had ventured to characterize it, he could not hesitate to believe, that 
the demand for its abolition would be irresistible, and such as no go} 
vernment ought to be either disposed or able to withstand. (Hear, hear.) 


The origin of Impressment went back to those early times in which 
the despotic sovereign, having absolute command over the lives and 
properties of all his subjects, was entitled, by the common law of alle- 
giance, to command the services of his barons and their vassals, whene ° 
ever he chose to summon them to the field. Impressment, however, 
was then general, and not peculiar to any one class—soldiers and sea+ 
men, artizans and labourers, leaders and followers—oflicers and men— 
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arms and ammunition—horses and waggons—provisions and clothing 
—all were at the King’s command—as they still continued to be in 
countries steeped in barbarism—where the monarch is the master, and 
every subject is his slave. But, as civilization and freedom had ad- 
vanced in all countries, this demand of the monarch had been gradually 
confined within narrower limits; and in England it had long ceased to 
be applicable to any other class than seamen—who alone were now 
subject to its despotic grasp. 


The injustice of Impressment, therefore, being continued to be ap- 
plied to any one class of his Majesty's subjects only, long after it had 
ceased to be exercised towards any other class whatever, must be ad- 
mitted, upon the mere enunciation of the fact, even were all classes of 
equal value in the state, and all entitled to the same exact amount of 
indulgence. But a moment's reflection must convince every one that 
if the perilous nature of their occupation were to be considered, and if 
the amount of the sacrifices of home and comfort which they make, 
were to be regarded as fair claims to indulgence, then were seamen, 
taken as a class, entitled to a prgference over many others, in the 
amount of favour to be shown them; and on these grounds it was that 
they found such favour in the general esteem ; for let them be seen in 
any quarter of the world, whether on their own native element or on 
the shore—whether in the seaport or the inland town—they were ad- 
mitted by universal feeling and consent to a larger share of the sympa- 
thy and kindness of their fellow-subjects than any other class that could 
benamed. At the hands of the people they received their just due: 
it was only at the hands of their monarch, in whose name and by whose 
command they were dragged off to the fleet, that they received more 
injustice and less protection than their countrymen at large. That 
this opinion was neither new nor singular, he would show, from the fol- 
lowing testimony of a very celebrated writer of our own country, which 
he would now read to the House. : 

‘ Sir Matrnew Decker, who ‘appears to have been one of the first advo- 
cates for the Freedom of Commerce, in his “ Essay on the Causes and Decline 
of the Foreign Trade,” Edinburgh, 1756, speaks in the following terms of the 


tyranny of [mpressment, when pointing it out as highly detrimental to our : 


Maritime Interests :—“<The British sailor being forced by Customs and Ex- 
cise to live dear, must have dear wages, which excludes him from employs 
ment whenever foreigners can be legally had, to the great detriment of our 


sailors, and prevents their increase. All this is not only destructible to our , 


riches, but also to our security; it being difficult, in time of war, to man our 
navy, (not improperly called our Floating Castles,) and occasions that hard 
custom of pressiag, which puts a free-born British sailor on the footing of a 
Turkish slave. e Grand Seignor cannot doa more absolute act than to 


order a man to be dragged away from his family, and against his will run his_. 


head before the mouth of a cannon; and, if such acts should be frequent, in 
Turkey, upon any one set of useful men, would it not drive them away 


to other countries, and thin their numbers yearly? And would not the remains 
ing few, double or treble their wages? which is the case of our sailors in time , 


of war, to the great detriment of our trade and manufactures.” 

There was no Englishman having a heart that could feel for another, 
whorwould not cordially agree with Sir Matthew Decker, that it was 
212 
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most unjust, thus to put the free-born British seaman upon a level with: ; 
the Turkish slave. But there was another authority, which might be 
quoted with equal advantage to show, that if there were any one class 
of his Majesty’s subjects more positively entitled to the national regard 
than another, it was this very class which was thus so unjustly singled. - 
out for persecution. 


Sir F. Brewster, in his Preface to “ The Essays on Trade,” observes— 
“ T have often thought there is no partof the nation deserves so much en- 
couragement as those employed at sea, and vet there is none have less ; if they 
were thoroughly considered, perhaps it would form the first case of Parliament, 
for that our seamen are our defence and treasure ; and in this we have the 
advantage of kingdoms in a continent. There, land armies are a charge and 
burden to the country they defend, but our sea armies may be usefal to enrich 
the nation, as they are to secure it.” 


The care of Parliament, here so wisely recommended, had not been 
altogether withheld from the subject:—but it was indee1a long time 
since, Nor had the royal consideration been wholly denied to this 
important subject, though it seemed to have evaporated in mere. pro- 
fessions only. But it might be interesting to the House to know, that 
on the opening of Parliament by George the Second, on the 27th of 
January, 1728, now more than a century ago, the attention of the le- 
gislature was calle] to this subject in the following terms :— 


“T think myself obliged to recommend to you, a consideration of the 
greatest importance, and should look upon it as a great happmess, if at the 
beginning of my reign, I could see the foundation laid of so great and necessary 
a work, as the increase and encouragement of our seamen in general, that they 
may be invited rather than compelled by force and violence to enter the 
service of their country, as often as occasion will require it — a consideration 


worthy of the representatives of a people great and flourishing in trade and. 
navigation.” 


Surely, then, in the reign of William the Fourth—the first maritime 
monarch that had swayed the sceptre of Britain for a long period past, 
whose early life had been spent among his brother seamen in active 
service on the seas—who knew their feelings, for he had lived and 
mingled among them—who must appreciate their worth, for he had 
witnessed it in war and in peace—in the display of heroic intrepidity 
during the battle and the storm—in the exercise of the most unbounded 
generosity to conquered enemies upon the ocean, and to cherished 
friends upon the shore—and in that crowning virtue of patience and 
fortitude in times of trouble and distress—which proves that the high- 
est degree of manly courage is compatible with the gentlest exercise 
of the domestic virtues—and that the boldest braving of danger is 
consistent with the meekest reverence and resignation. (Hear, hear) 


But he contended that Impressment was also as illegal as it is unjust. 
Would that the two terms were but synonymous; and that whatever 
could be proved to be unjust, should be admitted to be on that ground 
illegal also! But we were yet far removed from that equitable state 
of things. In the present case, however, the illegality could be clearly 
shown. There was no statute on our books, which authorised Im- 
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pressment of any class or in any degree. Its sole apology was to be 
found in what is called the exercise of the King’s prerogative; or ir 
other words, the remains of the usage of despotic, barbarous, and feudal 
times, in which, as he had before observed, the monarch was the only 
master, and all his subjects were his vassals and his slaves. By the 16th 
of Charles the First, chapter 28, it was declared to be unlawful to 
Impress men for the land service, which was formerly the practice, 
and which this statute was passed expressly to abolish ; so that, as far 
as statute law is concerned, we had here analogy and precedent for our 
guide ; and it surely never could be borne, that a despotic and a pro- 
fligate monarch, like Charles the First, should be cited as passing an 
Act for the exemption of his soldiers from Impressment for the war, 
and that the ministers of the first reforming Sovereign—the first sailor 
king—William the Fourth—should withhold from their honoured 
master the gratification of giving his royal assent to an Act for 
abolishing at once, and for ever, the forcible Impressment of seamen 
for the fleet. Some of the greatest lawyers of England had, from the 
judicial bench, declared against the practice. Lord Camden challenged 
the whole of the profession, of which he was so great an ornament, to 
prove Impressment to be legal. Lord Mansfield admitted that it had 
only usage to be urged in its defence ; and juries had frequently given 
their sanction, by verdicts of justifiable homicide, to resistance to the 
death, of so gross an outrage on the personal liberty of the subject, as 
that of tearing him away by force, to be exposed to those dangers 
which none should be called upon to brave but by their own free will 
and consent. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


The cruelty of Impressment was unhappily as easy of proof as its 
injustice and its illegality; and the sense of this was as strong, 
nearly two centuries ago, as it was now. The proofs of the first, 
however, should be given first: and those of a more recent date might 
appropriately follow :— 


* It is well known, that persons found abroad afterdark, although by no means 
Subject to the operation of Impress, were taken and shipped off before they 
could make their cases known ; and it has always been the case, as the following 
extracts from the Diary of Mr. Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty in 
Charles the Second’s ume, will shew.’ 


“¢ 1666, June 30th.—Mightily troubled all this morning, with going to my 
Lord Mayor (Sir Henry Bludworth) and other places, about getting shipped 
some men, that they have these two last nights pressed in the City out of 
houses, though persons wholly unfit for sea, and many of them people of very 
good fushion, which is a shame to think of; and carried to Brideweil they are, 
yet without being impressed with moncy legally as they ought to be. But to 
see how the King’s business is done—My Lord Mayor himself did scruple at 
this time of extremity, to do this thing, because he had not money to pay the 


. press-money to the men,” &c, 


« July 1st.—To the Tower several times about the business of the pressed 
men, and late at it, till twelve at night, shipping of them. But Lord, how 
some poor women did cry ; and in my life i never did see such natural ex- 
pression of passion as 1 did here, in some women’s bewailing themselves, and 
running to every parcel of men that were brought one after another, to look. for 
their husbands, and wept over every vessel that went off, thmking they might 
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be there, and looking after the ship as far as they could by moonlight, that it 
rieved me to the heart to hear them. Besides, to see poor patient and 
abouring men and housekeepers, leaving poor wives and familes, taken up ona 
sudden by strangers, was very hard, and that without press-money, but forced 
against all law to be gone. It is a great tyranny.” 


“ July 2nd.—Up betimes, and forced to go to my lord Mayor about the 
business of the pressmen: thence, out of curiosity, to Bridewell, to see the 
pressed men, where there are about 300; but so spn | that I durst not go 
among them ; and they have reason to be so, having been kept there three days 

revious with little or no victuals, and pressed out and contrary to all course of 
wee without press-money, and men that are not liable to it, &e. T found 
one of the vessels, loaded with the Bridewell birds, in a great mutiny, and 
they would not sail—not they; but with good words, and cajoling the ring- 
leader into the Tower, (where, when he was come, he was clapped up inthe 
hole,) they were got very quickly, but I think is much if they do not run the 
vessel on ground.” 


“ July 6th.—I believe not less than 1000 people in the streets. But it isa 
pretty thing to observe that both there and every where, a man may see many 
women of mean sort now-a-days, but no men—men being so afiaid of the press.” 


The horrors of Impressment were thus felt even by a Secretary of 
the Admiralty, in a comparatively remote and, undoubtedly, a heart- 
less and profligate period of our history. It was likely always to have 
been thought as ill of ever since. But not to go through the tedious 
stages of the intermediate period, let the following testimony from a 
British naval officer, now exerting his professional knowledge and 
powerful talents in the columns of the * Naval and Military Gazette,’ 
to wipe away this stain from his profession, and from whose valuable 
assistance many of the most important facts connected with the’ eluci- 
dation of this subject had been obtained,—let his testimony, which he 
would here cite, as that of an eye-witness of the practice in his-own 
career, shew that it had not lessened in its horrors, though nearly 
two centuries of time have rolled by. He said— 


“ Dragged by a gang of armed ruffians from his hiding place, and probably 
maimed in his attempts at resistance to this daring outrage on his. liberty, "he 
is manacled, and thrown on board a Tender, to herd with the lowest.and most 
abandoned of mankind.—Although perhaps torn from the arms of an afflicted 
or even dying wife or relative, his misery is made the sport of Pre men. 
Compelled to serve for an indefinite time (for his life, if the war should last 
so long”) at a third or fourth part of the wages which his labour was worthat 
the market price, he is harshly treated, and severely punished for tritling faults ; 
particularly if, under the impression of bitter feelings, he shows, or is supposed 
to show, an obstinate or sulky disposition.t Watched with a jealous eye, he 
is kept a close prisoner on board, never allowed the relaxation of liberty on 
shore, much less a sight of distant friends ; and should a sense of his wrongs 
induce him to take an opportunity to desert a service, into which he was dragged 





* Commuted by Admiralty Regulations of December, 1814, to 21 years’ clear 
service, 


{ I must confess, I have known men severely punished, for what is called 


*shewing the sulks,” when I have uo doubt they were labouring under severe 
distress of mind, 
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by force, and detained against his will, he actually incurs the penaléy’of the 
punishment of death.” * 


There could be no necessity to add to this picture of the eruelty of 
Impressment—though if it were, nothing would be more easy than 
to shew it in all its horrorsin the conduct of the press-gangs whieh, 
on various occasions, during the last war, exercised their power, in 
emptying the streets of Portsmouth and Plymouth, for the equipment of 
ships fitting out at Spithead and Hamoaze—in dragging on board the 
Tender, stationed off the Tower, whoever might have the misfortune‘to 
be laid hold of, after sun-set, by the ruffians that scoured every street from 
Cornhill to the Minories, and left no lane or alley unvisited in Ro- 
therhithe, Shadwell, Limehouse, or Blackwall—carrying off men of 
respectability, who had never seen the sea, or been on ship-board in 
their lives, hurrying them to the Tender in the dead of night, and 
conveying them on the following morning to the guard-ship ‘at 
the Nore; to be transferred to fleets or squadrons waiting in the 
Downs for men, and thence transported to the East Indies and the 

* West—to the African and American coasts—there to perish, by war 
or by disease, unless their previous sufferings from mortification ‘of 
mind or body happily shortened their career; but in either case, leav- 
ing behind them widows, orphans, kindred, and friends, who never 
knew their fate, and who could only indulge some vague hope that 
they had not been robbed, and murdered for concealment, but that 


they had been impressed, and might again return—though thousartds 
pined for that réturn im vain; and all that was ever known was this, 
‘that the press-gangs were abroad—that at that period the husband or 
the father—the brother or the son—the hopes of many infants and 
- the prop. of some declining age-—had suddenly disappeared, and mever 
had been heard of more! 


These were the daily and the nightly scenes at home; but abroad 
they were even more terrific still. In the insolence of power pos- 
sessed upon the seas, nothing was more common than, as a punish- 
ment for the slightest inattention shewn by any particular vessel in a 

“convoy or a fleet, to have the’ press-gang sent on board to inflict a 
penalty on the commander, by forcibly seizing some of his most-valua- 
ble men, and impressing them into the ship of war, compelling the 
commander of the metchant vessel, though thus distressed by the loss 

-of his ablest hands, to pay up the last farthing of wages due to, the 
seamen thus taken from him, and to see his best men trepanned and 
kidnapped into slavery, himself injured, mortified, and perhaps abused, 
and at the same time obliged to bear it all in silence, or even to 

-affect, if possible, a degree of resignation or respect, from the fear of 





* A pressed man deserting, was first made subject to the punishment of death 
by the 4th William and Mary, By the present articles of war (art. 16,) desertion 
is punishable with “death,” or “ such other punishment as the circumstances of 
the offence shall deserve, and a court-martial shall think fit.” _And this law is 
operative upon every officer, marine, soldier, or other person in the fleet—po 

«matter how he got there, whether a-volunteer or pressed man, ; : 
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exciting still further vengeance, and being left in the wide ocean with- 
out the means of safety or defence. In the harbours abroad, also, 
nothing was more common than a sudden and unexpected visit by 
night of the press-gang from some ship of war at anchor in the 
port, whose officers had watched during the day the various crews at 
work in the merchant ships lying near, so as to see where the youngest, 
or the healthiest, or the best men could be had, and then taking ad- 
vantage of the period when excessive toil during the day-time was 
likely to bury in the profoundest sleep all who were aboard, including 
even, perhaps, the solitary individual to whom the harbour-watch of 
the deck might be confided, and then stealing with muffled oars and 
stifled breath alongside the devoted ship, leaping sword in hand on 
deck, guarding the gang-ways to prevent escape, and then ransacking 
every cabin and every hammock, and dragging away, perhaps, the 
flower of the crew, who were allowed a few minutes only to gather 
up their clothes, and jump half naked into the pinnace that would 
convey them to their floating dungeon, where fever and death, if not 
the accidents of war, were the only hopes they had of ending an ex- 
istence, made wretched by tyranny and the dread and terror which it 
never failed to inspire and prolong. In such. cases, many bold and 
dauntless spirits, who would have faced death in any form, and have 
gloried in dying for their country, had they been only treated as free 
men, have leaped into the sea a thousand miles from land and perished 
in the ocean, and others had sunk silently beneath the bow, or glided 
along on the cable while at anchor, and in escaping the horrors of 
the press-gang had fallen a prey to the sharks before they could 
reach the shore.’ 


Who could wonder, after this, that the very name of “a man of 
war” should strike terror to the seaman’s ear? Who could be asto- 
nished that there was a reluctance to enter a service characterized by 
such atrocities as these? But let it be seen how this operated, as 
cause and effect, to keep the service infamous by the very means to 
which it has been thought necessary to have recourse to supply the 
deficiency occasioned by the general reluctance to enter it as volunteers. 


‘To shew in what a degree of terror a King’s ship is held even in London, 
and by alad who had been a voyage in a packet, the following case may be 
given as reported in Bell's Weekly Messenger, for June 2d, 1822.’ 


“ A young thief was brought by his father as incorrigible, before the Lord 
Mayor, who recommended the father to take him (with a note from him) to 
the captain of the Tender. The idea of the Tender, and service on board a man- 
of-war, appeared to strike terror into the mind of the boy, who seemed to as- 
sociate it with the idea of a cat-o’nine-tails ; but the father was inexorable, 
and took his son to the ‘Tender, and consigned him as a volunteer to that dread 
refuge of the disobedient and profligate.’—If the naval service is held up. in 
this view by the newspapers, after a long period of peace, how can we expect 
that parents will allow their children to enter it, as the associate of thieves ?’ 


Nor was this prejudice of very recent date; for as long ago as the 
time of Pepys, the “ Bridewell birds” were counted on as a resotirce 
for the navy; and in the time of Mr, Pitt, the same policy was pursued. 
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¢ Mr. Pitt, in his motion in 1795, after recapitulating the number of men'to 
be procured by the measures he had proposed, adds— 

«“ To the above would be added, those numbers of disorderly persons, whom 
the magistrates would be ordered to apprehend for that purpose.” , 

‘Such was the system ;—robberies were compounded before the magistrates 
daily, if the thief would consent to be handed over to the Tender, and thou- 
sands were annually added to the service by these means ;—indeed it arrived 
to such a pitch at last, that these men, the scourings of gaols, actually came on 
board in draughts of 40 and 50, with a mark against their names, as sent by 
the Civil Power; and were enough to corrupt any ship’s company, to say no- 
thing of the disgrace and sorrow of the pressed seaman’s relatives, to be told 
that such were his messmates and associates, 


‘The prison-ships were also ransacked towards the close of the war, and 
many foreigners were sent on board, who introduced disgusting customs ; in fact 
any thing that could be procured in the shape of a man, was thought good 
enough to form part of the complemeut of our ships.’ 


As if this were not degradation sufficient, however, to destroy the 
reputation and utterly annihilate the attraction of any branch of the 
public service, smugglers were subsequently added; so that a ship of 
war, instead of being the home, as she ought to be, of a superior 
class of men, anxious to serve their country with honour rather than 
remain in inactivity at home, was converted into a receptacle of the 
violators of the law, where criminals of every shade and hue were to 
mingle in one common mass, till each contaminated the other down to 
the lowest degree of turpitude, 


*So late as the 17th of August, 1832, this system has been continued, as 
the following extract from the newspapers of that date will show: “A sailor, 
named Samuel Smith, belonging to the American ship ‘ Hannibal,’ in the 
London Docks, was on Monday convicted, at the Thames Police Office, of 
smuggling 8lbs. of tobacco, which was found concealed in his hat and stock- 
ings, by Walden, a Custom House Officer ; being a subject of his Majesty he 
was adjudged to serve him five years in the navy. The magistrate, however, 
believing that he was not a regular smuggler, but had brought the tobacco for 
his own use, delayed the issuing of the warrant till next day, in hopes that 
the Board of Customs would not press for his servitude ; but it having been 
discovered that the law was imperative, the Magistrates on Tuesday signed 
the warrant, Mr. Broderip remarking that the punishment was a monstrous 
heavy one ; and yesterday the sailor was conveyed in one of the police galleys 
~ to a man-of-war, to serve the King five years, as a smuggler.” 

‘ This statement was repeated in the Times, the Herald, and the Globe, and 
doubtless it went the round of the other town and country papers; thus it is 
generally published throughout the kingdom, that a man-of-war is still a 
place of expiation for crime, and that the magistrate considers it a “ monstrous 
heavy punishment” for a man, by trade a sailor, to serve on board of one for 
five years.’ 

Who could wonder that, under such a system as this, severity of 
discipline was necessary to maintain any thing like order or decorum ? 
Had the men who formed the crews of ships of war been brought 
together by honourable means, they might have been kept toge- 
ther by honourable treatment. But their only bond of union 
‘being crime, the only security for obedience was punishment; and 
terror, which had been so justly characterized as the sole controlling 
power over the minds of slaves, was here the only agent that could 
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ever be employed to ensure submission. On this subject let the fol- 
lowing testimony of a naval officer be heard. He said— 


“A great deal has been urged against the practice of flogging in the King’s 
service, and it would be well if any other mode of punishment could be sub- 
stituted ; but the experience of nearly thirty years obliges me to say, ‘that, 
with a crew composed of pressed men and convicts, the discipline of a man- 
of-war cannot be maintained without it. Philanthropists, who are labouring, 
no doubt with good intentions, would therefore do well, instead of agitating a 
subject which they cannot understand, and the necessity for which they would 
speedily acknowledge if they witnessed the circumstances which called for its 
infliction, to lend their powerful aid for the adoption of some better 
for raising men for the fleet, as the only means of accomplishing the humane 
purpose they have in view, without the risk of palpable injury to the service.’ 

The most striking comment on the injudiciousness of this system, to 
use no harsher term, was to be found in the fact, that while it had 
been a matter of extreme difficulty to man the regular ships of war, 
there never had been the slightest difficulty in manning privateers, 
where all the risk of wounds and death existed in an equal degree, 
where many other disadvantages were endured, from which the regular 
naval service was free; but where exemption from the horrors of Im- 
pressment, and the terrors of the lash, made all the difference, and far 
more than balanced the account. (Hear, hear, hear.) The evidence 
On this subject was most complete. 


‘Itis notorious that privateers (on board of most of which men are subject 
to very harsh usage from brutal officers) have never been in want of hands ; * 
because, besides the excitement of that service, and the hope of prize-money, 
the wages were assimilated to those obtained in merchant » eal and the men { 
engaged voluntarily for a limited time. Itis the same with the Royal. Marine é 
Corps, whose pay, clothing, and maintenance, are about the rate of labourers’ 
wages, and they have always been able to increase their numbers: to any extent 
by enlistment.+ Now these latter being, when embarked, subject to the same 
discipline and privations as sailors, partaking the same food, and encown- 
tering the same dangers, changes of climates, &c., it is difficult to know what 
possible reason can be shown, why the like method of procuring men for the 
naval service should not be adopted instead of impressment. ’ { 


At the same time that privateers were thus easily manned, it was 
impossible to provide a proper supply of men for the navy, and, accord- 
































* The merchants of the port of Liverpool alone, fitted out, at the beginning of 
the war with France, between the 26th July, 1778, and 17th April, 1779, 120 
privateers, measuring 30,787 tons, carrying 1986 guns and 8,754 men,—See 
Estimate of the Strength of Great Britain, by George Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A., 


1802. But these men were shipped for the same wages as given in merchant 
ships. 


+ Before the Limited Service Enlistment Bill, the marines had much difficulty 
in precuring men: since, they have become the most popular corps in the kingdom, 
and obtain recruits the easiest. Now this must be entirely owing to the limited 
service of seven years ; for when on board, they are subject to the same panish- 
ment as the seamen, and under the command of the same officers, and have less 
pay than seamen, 


t It has been found, by experience, that men who are induced to enter a@ sef- 
vice for a short limited time, will, almost in every instance, renew their term at 
the end of that period. This system has never yet been tried with seamen, but 
we may reasonably suppose it would be attended with the same success. 
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ingly, the jails of our own country, and the prisons of foreign nations, 
were each had reeourse to, to furnish the necessary supplies; and 
instances are on record, as stated by Admiral Ekins, where drafts:of 
fifty or sixty men at a time had been made from the prisons of Lisbon, 
and other foreign ports, to recruit, with the criminals of other countties, 
the fleets of our own. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


In addition, however, to the deterring influence of the confinement 
and severity, which were alone sufficient to prevent men from entering 
the navy, the pay was never sufficient to stimulate men in search of the 
ordinary reward of their labours; and this was thus stated by an able 
observer :— 


* But the fact is, that assimilation of wages, or any thing approaching there- 
to, has never been tendered them; and it should be generally known that 
during the last war, the best seamen, in King’s ships, were not receiving more 
than the fourth-part of the monthly wages given to foreigners and cripples on 
board our merchantmen : and we must also recollect that for many years there 
was little chance of prize money to compensate for this, the sea being cleared 
of our enemies, and all trade carried on in neutrals, or under licenced flags.’ 


This would, of itself, be deemed sufficient to account for the back- 
wardness of men to enter the maval service. But he would add to this, 
the testimony of the gallant admiral he had just named, and the rea- 
sons for that backwardness would then be complete. He says— 


* That the soldier’s period of service was optional—the sailor's perpetual. 
That he has known antes of men being discharged from ship to ship, who 


never received a farthing of wages for fifteen years, and eight or ten years 
‘was by no means uncommon.’ 


The next step to which he wished to draw the attention of the 
House in this enquiry, after having proved that Impressment is unjust, 
illegal, and cruel, would be to shew that it is inefficient also; that is, 
that it does not accomplish the object it sets out to effect, and that on 
this ground alone, it was unworthy of being continued. In doing this, 
he would refer to authorities of early as well as of recent date; for the 
more extensive the period throughout which the great truths connected 
with this subject had been acknowledged by competent judges, the 
more convincing would their united testimonies be likely to prove. In 
a debate which took place in Parliament, on the subject of a Registry 
Bill for seamen, the following passage may be found :— 


* Sir Robert Walpole, im his speech in support of this Bill, (a Registry Bill 
for Seamen,) observed as follows :—“ The hardships of an impress have been 
long dwelt upon, and dis 58 bye with all the power of eloquence. Nor can it 
be affirmed, that this method of raising seamen is either eligible or legal. I 
am not about to answer the objections against it, but I shall strengthen them by 
one more forcible, in my opinion, than all the rest; this method has been found 
ineffectual and insufficient for its end.’’ He then goes onto say, that although 
impress had been continued as long as a man could be found, the moment 


protections were granted, the seamen came in thousands out of their hiding- 
places.’ 


There was also a remarkable letter from the celebrated Jonas Han- 
way, addressed to Charles Grey, Esq. in 1759, in which this ,is 
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forcibly dwelt upon. But he thought it would be scarcely necessary to 


cite evidence upon such a subject. It was a matter plain and tangible 


to the most ordinary apprehension. For what was the object desired, 


. when a fleet is to be manned? Was it not to collect together as many 


of the actually existing seamen as might be found inthe nation for the 
purposes of war? Impressment could not create seamen, not previ- 


. ously in existence, nor could it give to landsmen the requisite qualities 


of seamen, and so fit them at once for their duty. All that it could 


' possibly do, would be to gather together the seamen actually in the 


country, and transfer them from the shore to the sea. The effect pro 

duced by Impressment was, however, exactly the reverse of what it 
aimed at. For, when a war breaks out, and a press-gang appears, the 
seamen then residing in the sea-ports, and who might easily be 
prevailed upon to enter for any merchant ships or even for privateers, 
take instantly to flight, and scatter themselves through all the sur- 
rounding towns and villages; sometimes disguising themselves as 
farmers, cartmen, and ploughmen ; at others, tying up their arms and 
legs as if wounded ; some pretending to be blind, and others actually 
mutilating their limbs and wounding their bodies for the express and 
exclusive purpose of being rejected by the press-gangs if caught. If 
any remain behind, unable to escape with sufficient speed to avoid the 


‘alacrity of their pursuers, they are taken under shelter by humane 


housekeepers, who gladly afford them a refuge, and conceal them till 


the storm is over, under the beds of sick persons, in the innermost 


recesses of chambers, in chimneys, closets, coal-cellars, and any or every 
Where that may seem to afford them a sacred retreat from the furies by 
which they are hunted down. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


Tn this manner it frequently happened that when twenty thousand 


available seamen existed in the sea-port towns at the breaking out of 
a hot press, a few hundreds were caught on the first day, and on the 


following morning nineteen thousand out of the twenty would be 


_ scattered and dispersed towards every point of the compass in land, and 


were thus as completely lost to the service for which they were re- 
quired as if an earthquake had ingulfed them all. What followed? 
Why this ;—in default of seamen; landsmen were seized; and if men 
could not be had, boys would be taken instead. The beggars would 
next be carried off, the prisons emptied; and as there were always 
sure to be a large number found unserviceable after such an indiscri- 
minate sweeping of the houses, streets, and jails as this, twice the 
number actually required would be conveyed on board, to admit of 
such discharges ; and after all that could be efected in this way was 
accomplished, it would be found to be inefficient; so that after com- 
pleting this career of desolation, by pressing all the men that could be 
taken from the merchant ships in the harbour, foreigners often in- 
cluded, his Majesty's ill-manned vessel puts to sea, encounters a storm 
in the channel and is lost; or escaping this, sails across the Atlantic, 
and before her crew is trained into anything like seamanship or dis- 


‘ cipline, meets with an American frigate and is carried in triumph as 


an easy prize to a ship, manned, perhaps, by some of the best of those 
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very English seamen which the terror of her own press-gangs had 
induced to fly to another country, in search of that freedom and jus- 
tice which had been denied them in their own (Hear hear, hear). 


This terror of the press-gang even operates to such an extent as , 
to produce the most serious injuries to the British fisheries, one of the . 
great sources of the supply of human food :— 


© At certain seasons, the ocean teems with fish, and if our sea coast was more » 
thickly peopled, and more means for taking them at hand when they pay 
their periodical visits to our shores, one thousand, nay, ten thousand times the ° 
present quantity would be secured ; but, in ‘prevention of such a desirable ° 
object, this baneful system steps in; for a lad convicted of having been seen 
working a fishing-boat would be a fit subject for impress, and the fear of it 
deters thousands from blending this with their other occupations. Here is, 
therefore, a source of cheap food cut off from our industrious population, | 
which bountiful Nature actually throws to their very doors. If in the 
mackarel, herring, pilchard, and sprat seasons, exertions were made to take a — 
large quantity of these fish, (and there are cheap means of curing them without 
the use of salt, for those to whose taste that article is unpalatable, which — 
would greatly increase the consumption), the effect of an abundant supply ; 
would be to lower the price of other articles of human food, to the same level 
as it maintains where these fish are on the coast, and plentifally caught, and 
the blessings which Providence offers, but which man, » owing to the terror of 
Impressment, can but partially accept, would be felt by a numerous class of , 
poor people. Constantly improving as our communications now are, with 
roads intersecting the country in all parts, there could be no difficulty in 
carrying large quantities of fish, either fresh or cured, to country markets, 
where such a thing is now scarcely seen. And from the nursery of youngsters | 
thus profitably employed, would spring up a numerous race of hardy seamen, - 
anxious and willing to better their conditions, by tendering themselves to the 
King’s or merchants’ service, where a call was made for ,them, or bounties 
offered to them, as in the event of war.’ 


The amount of the loss thus sustained by the whole nation would | 
be very difficult to caleulate; but there were positive data for deter- 
mining the amount of loss occasioned to the navy itself, both in men 
and money, by this system, as absurd as it is wicked, as inefficient as 
it is unjust— 


‘The pecuniary loss from this cause is much more considerable than most 
people imagine. Admiral Patten asserts that he was enab'ed, from his official 
situation as one of the Lords of the Admiralty, to ascertain the fact, that the 
total number of men, who deserted from the service, at the beginning of the 
last war, viz. in the twenty-five months from May, 1803, to June, 1805, 
notwithstanding the great care taken to prevent it, was— 


Able seamen deserted. : . 5662 
Ordinary seamen do. . ° : . 3903 
Landsmen 906 i: % ‘j . 2787 
Invalided as not fit for the service . - 3017 


Total loss to the navy in this short time ‘ « 15,369 men 


The instances of collective wretchedness to be found among crews 
thus gathered together were innumerable, but one or two would tell 
their tale as forcibly as a thousand. : ) 


* Admiral Ekins, in his“ Naval Battles,’ relates a number of instances’ of ' 
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the inferiority of the draughts of men, inappearance and muscular strength, as 
well as character, who were sent on board our ships during the last war. He 
asserts that Sir Home Popham, while fitting out His Majesty’s ship Stirling. 
Castle for the East Indies, actually weighed his crew of 600 men, and the 
average was only jockey weight. On stating the circumstances to the Admi- 
ralty, he had 200 of them changed for heavier men. 


‘ Again, upon fifty convicts being sent on board His Majesty’s ship Bellona 
(74), they were called aft, and addressed by the captain, who told them he 
would start fair and give them a chance, but that if any one of them was 
reported for punishment, he should receive double allowance, and this promise 
appears to have had a good effect. 


‘The Conqueror (74) had not more than 20 effective seamen on board in 
1804 ; and, in 1803, when the Donegal and Belleisle were sent out to the Medi- 
terranean, they had not 20 men each who could take the helm. The Conqueror, 
after the battle of Trafalgar, had only eight men on board (after manning her 
prize) who could knot a shroud. 


‘The system was to split one tolerable ship’s company into three, and then 
fill up, with all the men that could be procured from the prison and jail 
ships. Thus the ships’ company of the Prince (which was a tolerably good one) 
was, in 1809, draughted into the Vanguard, Goliath, and Jupiter, and the 
remainder of the crews of these ships were completed in the manner described.’ 


What had become in the meantime of all the healthy, vigorous, 
smart, and able-bodied seamen, for which England has been famed in 
all ages? Whither had they bent their course? Under what flags 
were they sailing? Whose battles were they fighting? And who 
cheered them on by giving them reward as well as renown? Let the 
following testimony answer :— 


‘The Americans, during the last war, made no secret of their endeavours to 
seduce our seamen. They offered such as deserted, land in their territory ; 
carried flags with mottos “ Sailors’ Rights,” ‘No Impressment,” &c. and 
by constantly asserting that the war was undertaken and maintained for the 


JSreedom of mariners, no doubt made a great impression on the minds of those 


whom they had taken prisoners.—On one occasion, the Corporation of New 
York gave a dinner to the crew of the United States, when she returned to 
that port, after the capture of the Macedonian.—After the toast “ Sailors’ 
Rights,” “No Impressment,” had been drunk with nine times nine cheers, 
regulated by the boatswain’s call, Alderman Vanderbelt thus addressed them : 
—‘ Remember then, ye valiant tars, that ye have been rocked in Freedom's 
cradle, enlisted voluntarily under your country’s banners, not torn by a 
merciless press-gang from your wives and children, and dear connexions,” &c. 
By such means as these, numbers of the Macedonian’s crew were seduced from 
the prison into their service; and some of them being afterwards captured 
by our ships and recognized, were tried and executed for deserting to the 
enemy, and serving in arms against their country.’ 


‘Admiral Ekins gives some account of the number of our seamen who were 
serving in the American ships, and says, that Commodore Decatur declared, 
after taking the Macedonian, that he had not a seaman in his ship who had 
not served from five to twelve years in the British navy. He added, that two 
of their guns were named ‘ Nelson’ and ‘Victory ;’ and to the former it was 


the exclusive privilege of men who had been bargemen of the British Ad- 
miral to be quartered !" 


On such facts as these it would be a waste of the time of the House 
to comment, Yet who could look back upon the history of that pain« 
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ful war, and not blame our own country for many of the disasters then 
brought upon herself?’ Who, above all, could fail to say that if such 
2 war were to be entered upon again, he would not advise a very dif+ 
ferent course to be pursued? It behoved us then to be wise in time, 
and while we yet enjoyed profound peace, to devise, arrange, and con- 
solidate some just and honourable mode by which we could secure the 
exercise of British skill and British valour for the protection of British 
interests and the maintenance of British rights. If we were to be 
checked in our onward career, let it be by the hand of a fair and open 
enemy, and not by the hands of our own brave seamen, driven by 
almost justifiable desperation to fight the battles of any country in 
freedom, rather than be dragged to perish as slaves and criminals for 
their own (Hear, hear, hear). 


The expensiveness of the system of Impressment was also an object 
worthy of consideration, and he was prepared to prove that this was as 
great as its inefficiency, on which ground alone it merited reprobation 
and demanded correction. It was a fact well ascertained, that during 
the last war there was kept up an establishment of receiving ships at 
the different ports, and Tenders for the conveyance of pressed men, 
which required crews to the extent of 1,500 seamen to man the differ- 
ent vessels employed ; and that the lowest amount of expense for ships, 
seamen, wages, provisions, and wear and tear, was £200,000 per 
annum. Mr. Draper, one of the North Sea pilots, when on board the 
Admiral’s ship Majestic, in Yarmouth Roads, stated, that comparing 
the Impress Establishment kept up at that port, with the number of 
men obtained by it for the navy during the early part of the war with 
France, it was proved that every one of the few so secured and retained 
as able seamen on board the fleet, cost the country, at least, six hun- 
dred pounds sterling! yet their discharge was procurable for eighty 
pounds, which was thought a very high price. Nothing in the annals of 
mismanagement, copious as they were in illustration, could exceed the 
folly and the wastefulness of this. Yet this was not all, for independ- 
ently of the direct cost to the nation, the indirect charge upon the 
various interests of the country was enormous. He would give the 
following as an instance :— 


‘The reduction of wages which would take place under a better system 
would probably benefit our shipowners to the amount of £1,000,000 annually 
in time of peace, and to the extent of several millions during war, and this 
without real injury to the sailor, 


‘The public in general, more particularly the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
suffer more than they are aware of from the enhanced prince of coals; and 
when impressment is going on, the crews of the collier vessels are afraid to come 
up the river, and the masters are oftentimes obliged to hire protected men, at 
the rate of three pounds the job each to work them up; all this must be 
charged on the article to the consumer. Take one instance. The price of 
coals. in 1770 (September) was 26s. per chaldron ; in 1771 (owing. to the 
press) they rose to 52s, per chaldron, which had the effect of levying an 
unnecessary tax on London and its environs of £650,000. The consumption 
of the metropolis being now about 1,500,000 tons, a recurrence to 1m 
would be a certain tax on the inhabitants of a million and a half at least, to pay 
for this indispensible necessary of life.’ 
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There were yet other modes by which this system of Impressment’ 
was made to bring heavy burthens on the commerce of the country. 
Dr. Trotter, the celebrated Physician of the Fleet, had stated, in one of 
his valuable works, that he had known.an. instance where £500 had 
been offered by a commander and owner of a merchant vessel, to exempt 
his own ship's company from the visit of the press-gang; and it must 
be clear, that the injury which such a visit would inflict, probably by 
disabling him from prosecuting his voyage for a long period, must have 
been apprehended to be greater than the £500 offered for escape from 
it; for, in cases where such injuries took place, and where a ship was : 
left in a foreign port, completely laden, and ready to sail but for the 
want of a competent crew, the most extravagant wages were paid to 
obtain men to prosecute the voyage, and. the competition they occa- 
sioned encouraged desertion from one ship to get higher wages in 
another, until the scale was raised to the highest pitch in all. The 
following testimony, on this subject, was from a naval officer speaking 
from his own experience on this subject—and this was his language :— 

‘The merchant seaman’s wages was trebled in all cases, and in some 
quadrupled, even when they agreed by the month. And in 1811, when we 
brought a convoy from Quebec to Spithead, in His Majesty's ship Seine, thirty 
guineas was given to seamen for the run (that is the voyage); and I knewa 
man to receive it: and this run we performed before a westerly gale in twenty- 
one days.’ 


Sometimes, indeed, it was the naval officer who was made to pay 


heavily for the performance of his duty, though acting under the most 
pressing urgency of orders from his superiors, and much more to be 
pitied than blamed. He was directed, for instance, to be ready for sea 
bya given day. His energies are all put forth, his stores, provisions, 
water, and equipments, are all complete. The arsenal furnishes him | 
all these, but he is deficient in men, which the dock-yard cannot 
supply. The press-gang is armed—they range the streets with their 
naked cutlasses, and pistols loaded in their belts, with an officer at 
their head—they are unsuccessful in tlieir search ; and, in the mortifi 
cation of their disappointment, or the insolence of their power, they 
commit some outrage, of which the law takes cognizance ;—and if the 
injured parties have money enough to prosecute their suit, (which may 
happen in one case, perhaps, out of a hundred, but not more,) they are 
made to pay the penalty of their excess. The following might be 
given as instances by name:— 

‘In 1807, the Hon. Captain Blackwood had a verdict against him of 
28881. 10s. 6d. for pressing four men out of the Eliza privateer, of rg 
having Admiralty protection: and, in 1813, Captain McKenaie, of the Venus 
frigate, was cast in 1000/. damages for the same.’ 

The time was now come, however, when the tardy process of the 
law would no longer be resorted to for redress. Nay, it was upon 
the brink of having arrived, at the close of the last war, when the 
seamen of London, as well as of Liverpool, and all the principal out- 
ports, had begun to organize committees, to resist the press-gangs by 
force ; and the public feeling was so strongly in their favour that it 
was believed the whole of the resident population would assist in 
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chasing the press-gangs from the streets. They had gone so far as to 
declare that they would sacrifice their lives rather than be dragged on 
board a man-of-war by force; and were prepared to call upon all their 
brother seamen, if press-warrants should again be issued, to collect 
together in a body, seize the first ships they could board, and sail off 
for America, or any other country, rather than be made captives and 
slaves in their own. If such was the feeling then, the House might 
imagine what would be the indignation now, when intelligence is so 
much more generally diffused, when: the true principles of rational 
freedom are so much better understood, and when the doctrine that 
every man’s house is his castle, is not merely a theoretic dogma, but a 
practical blessing, which thousands would rather die than abandon for 
themselves, or see outraged by the violation of the home of another. 


And could we wonder at all this, when we teach our seamen, in 
their popular songs—in our dramatic entertainments—in our public 
dispatches—in our spectacles and fétes—that they should consider 
themselves a free-born race—when we call them “ the nation’s deli- 
verers”—when we hail them as “ our gallant tars’—and when we 
rend the air with shouting, 


‘The nations not so blest as thee 
Shall in their turns to Tyrants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and FREE, 
The dread and envy of them all.’ 


Could we wonder that they should be indignant at the mockery of such 
exultation, while we drag them to those floating dungeons which we 
boast as our defence, when we tell them that 


‘ Britain's best bulwarks are her wooden walls.’ 


And when they hear the cannon pealing forth salutes after some 
splendid victory—when the standard.of England floats in the breeze— 
when the strains of martial music swell the triumph of the hour—and 
when every tongue gives utterance to the national anthem— 
‘Rule, Britannia, rule the subject waves, 
Thy free-born seamen never shall be slaves.’ 

Who would not honour them if they should burst their chains, demand 
that freedom of which they had been so unjustly deprived, and bind 
themselves together, in a holy league, to resist Impressment to the 
death, and rather fill at once an honourable grave, than linger out a 
life of captivity in a forced and ill-requited service, subject to de- 
grading punishments if they. remain, or dishonourable death if they- 
attempt to escape. ' 


If he had now said enough to convince the House that Impressment 
is unjust, illegal, cruel, inefficient, expensive, and as ill-adapted to the 
end which it is intended to accomplish, as it is revolting to every 
honourable mind; all that could be necessary to add to such an array 
of evidence, would be to shew that the most distinguished of our naval 
officers had been hostile to the system, had wished for its abolition, as 
degrading to the service, and humiliating as well as painful to the 
feelings of those who had to carry it into execution; and that each 
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and all had proposed various modes of supplying the fleet with men, 
every one of which was superior to the forcible Impressment of which 
it was intended as a substitute. The first mode was the securing boys, 
to be procured, as volunteers, from the humbler classes of life, from 
the families of seafaring people, and from marine schools. 

“Amongst the most distinguished advocates for this system was the late 
Lord Collingwood, a thorough north country seaman himself. He writes as 
follows to Lord Mulgrave :— 

*T some time since recommended that as ships came out, they should bring 
over 100 boys of fourteen or sixteen years of age. Such boys soon become 
seamen, landsmen very rarely do, for they are confirmed in other habits. 
Some Irish boys caine out but two years ago, and they are now the topmen in 
the fleet.” 

Sir Cnartes Penrose, another distinguished admiral, gave a 
striking anecdote of his own history, which proved the aversion 
which seamen had to the navy because of the long service afloat ; and, 
at the same time, the ease with which even that aversion might be overs 
come, when they were sought out as volunteers, as which they would 
freely enter, though they had deserted principally, perhaps, from 
being originally pressed men. He said, 

‘When I was Commodore at Gibraltar, in 1810, and short of hands to 
man a flotilla which I was ordered to equip, I understood there were many 
sailors in the regiment in garrison, and, with General Campbell’s ready per- 
mission, nearly 300 prime seamen volunteered. I found they had left the 
navy principally from the long service afloat.’ 

Dr. Trorrer, the Physician to the Fleet, who had been already 
mentioned, and whose experience of naval affairs was as extensive as 
that of any man that could be named, was strongly against the system 
of forced service ; and, in 1819, he published a work entitled,‘ Prac- 
fical Plan for Manning the Royal Navy, and Preserving our Maritime 
Superiority, without Impressment.’ It was addressed to Lord Exmouth, 
and after dwelling on the cruelty, impolicy, and inefficiency of Impress- 
ment, he gives an account of the mutiny at Spithead, of which he was 
an eye-witness, and says that the best seamen were indignant at the 
contrast of the small bounty received by them, while landsmen and 
working people of various classes, received, under Pitt's Quota Bill, by 
which 10,000 men were raised, sums of twenty, thirty, and forty 
pounds each; and gives one instance, especially, of a tailor who had 
received as much as £64 for entering; and was soon after draughted 
off from the guard ship as unserviceable, and was brought before 
Dr. Trotter to be invalided for incapacity. 


Lord Netson, a name that was never mentioned by seamen but with 
@ feeling almost approaching to superstitious veneration, was fully 
sensible of the loss sustained by the present system. And, in his 
correspondence with Earl St. Vincent, he adverts to the evil, and sug- 


gests, or rather hints, a remedy. The following were the most re- 
imarkable parts of his communication :— 


‘On the 13th February, 1803, Lord Nelson presented the following “ Re- 
marks on Manning the Navy’’ to Earl St. Vincent :— 


“ At a time when the seamen, as I have been repeatedly told, notwithstand- 
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ing their good pay, and abundance of the very best provisions, manifest. 
reluctance to enter into the naval service, it becomes, in my humble opinioa, 
a duty for people conversant with the manners and disposition of seamen, to 
turn our thoughts on the mode of inducing them to be fond and more desirous 
of serving in the navy, in preference to the merchant service. Their pay and 
provisions cannot possibly be improved from what they are at present; but I 
think a plan should be brought forward te register the certificate given to 
seamen, and a form of certificate to be general, and filled according to regue 
lations issued by the Admiralty, under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.’ 


‘ He calculates the expence of raising seamen at 20/. per head, and sa 
that 42,000 deserted during the late war, the toss on which is 840,000/., wit 
out taking the expence of raising more men, and these avt so good as those 
who had been used to the King’s naval service. He therefore proposes that 
every seaman who had served faithfully five years in war, and could produce 
a certificate of good conduct, should receive two guineas annually, after eight 
years four guineas, exclusive of pension for wounds. This, he adds, appears 
at first view an enormous sum for the state to pay, but when it is considered 
that the average life of a seaman is, from hard service, finished at 45 years, 
he cannot many years enjoy the annuity, and the sum saved by desertions will 
go far to pay it. 

‘ Bat,’ says Lord Nelson, ‘ the great thing to guard against is desertion, for, 
notwithstanding all I have proposed to induce seamen to serve faithfully, the 
high wages of the merchants and seduction of the crimps, make them desert ; 
and it is certain, that when a large outward bound convoy are assembled, they 
have at least 1000 deserters concealed on board.’ He says, ‘that the ships 
are navigated by protected men to Portsmouth, and there receive their crews 
from the crimps ;’ and he concludes by saying, ‘I am very sensible that no 
os: for these important purposes can be matured by any one head, much less 

y mine; but as these i flow from a pure source, and a sincere desire to 
benefit our King and country, I submit them, with deference, to much wiser 
and abler men than 

Netson aND Brontt.” 


Lorp Exmovra—another brilliant name in the page of our naval 
history—was an enemy to Impressment, and owed his splendid victories 
not more to his own skill and courage, than to his being always supported 
by the zealous spirits and stout hearts of willing volunteers. As Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, he commanded, at the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion, the small frigate La Nymphe, in which he fought the first single 
action after the declaration of war, and brought his prize, La Cleo- 
patre, into port in triumph. After this he had the command of a 
squadron, as Commodore on the western station at Falmouth, bearing 
his flag in the larger frigate, the Indefatigable. His whole crew was 
at that time composed entirely, officers and men, of the natives of his 
own county, Cornwall. Not a man was ever pressed ; and so much 
was it an object of ambition among the seamen of the western coasts’ 
to belong to the squadron of Sir Edward Pellew, that his ships never 
wanted the best men in abundance, and on the books of his agent on 
shore names were constantly waiting for the first vacancies, while it 
was deemed sufficient punishment to those who were on board to 
threaten them with their discharge, as unworthy of the honour of 
serving in such a ship and with such companions. His career of ser- 
vice was, therefore, one continued stream of success = - and 
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the iaferiority of the draughts of men, inappearance and muscular strength, as: 
well as character, who were sent on board our ships during the last war. He 
asserts that Sir Home Popham, while fiding out His Majesty’s ship Stirling. 
Castle for the East Indies, actually weighed his crew of 600 men, and the 
average was only jockey weight. On stating the circumstances to the Admi- 
ralty, he had 200 of them changed for heavier men. 


‘ Again, upon fifty convicts being sent on board His Majesty’s ship Bellona 
(74), they were called aft, and addressed by the captain, who told them he 
would start fair and give them a chance, but that if any one of them was 
reported for punishment, he should receive double allowance, and this promise 
appears to have had a good effect. 


‘The Conqueror (74) had not more than 20 effective seamen on board in 
1804 ; and, in 1803, when the Donegal and Belleisle were sent out to the Medi- 
terranean, they had not 20 men each who could take the helm. The Conqueror, 
after the battle of Trafalgar, had only eight men on board (after manning her 
prize) who could knot a shroud. 

‘The system was to split one tolerable ship’s company into three, and then 
fill up, with all the men that could be procured from the prison and jail 
ships. Thus the ships’ company of the Prince (which was a tolerably good one) 
was, in 1809, draughted into the Vanguard, Goliath, and Jupiter, and the 
remainder of the crews of these ships were completed in the manner described.’ 


What had become in the meantime of all the healthy, vigorous, 
smart, and able-bodied seamen, for which England has been famed in 
all ages? Whither had they bent their course? Under what flags 
were they sailing? Whose battles were they fighting? And who 
cheered them on by giving them reward as well as renown? Let the 
following testimony answer :— 


‘The Americans, during the last war, made no secret of their endeavours to 
seduce our seamen. They offered such as deserted, land in their territory ; 
carried flags with mottos “ Sailors’ Rights,” ‘* No Impressment,” &c. and 
by constantly asserting that the war was undertaken and maintained for the 


JSreedom of mariners, no doubt made a great impression on the minds of those 


whom they had taken prisoners.—On one occasion, the Corporation of New 
York gave a dinner to the crew of the United States, when she returned to 
that port, after the capture of the Macedonian.—After the toast “ Sailors’ 
Rights,” “No Impressment,” had been drunk with nine times nine cheers, 
regulated by the boatswain’s call, Alderman Vanderbelt thus addressed them : 
—‘ Remember then, ye valiant tars, that ye have been rocked in Freedom's 
cradle, enlisted voluntarily under your country’s banners, not torn by a 
merciless press-gang from your wives and children, and dear connexions,” &c. 
By such means as these, numbers of the Macedonian’s crew were seduced from 
the prison into their service; and some of them being afterwards captured 
by our ships and recognized, were tried and executed for deserting to the 
enemy, and serving in arms against their country.’ 


‘Admiral Ekins gives some account of the number of our seamen who were 
serving in the American ships, and says, that Commodore Decatur declared, 
after taking the Macedonian, that he had not a seaman in his ship who had 
not served from five to twelve years in the British navy. He added, that two 
of their guns were named ‘ Nelson’ and ‘Victory ;’ and to the former it was 


the exclusive privilege of men who had been bargemen of the British Ad- 
miral to be quartered ! 


On such facts as these it would be a waste of the time of the House 
te comment. Yet who could look back upon the history of that pain« 
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ful war, and not blame our own country for many of the disasters then 
brought upon herself? Who, above all, could fail to say that if such 
2 war were to be entered upon again, he would not advise a very dif- 
ferent course to be pursued? It behoved us then to be wise in time, 
and while we yet enjoyed profound peace, to devise, arrange, and con- 
solidate some just and honourable mode by which we could secure the 
exercise of British skill and British valour for the protection of British 
interests and the maintenance of British rights. If we were to be 
checked in our onward career, let it be by the hand of a fair and open 
enemy, and not by the hands of our own brave seamen, driven by 
almost justifiable desperation to fight the battles of any country in 
freedom, rather than be dragged to perish as slaves and criminals for 
their own (Hear, hear, hear). 


The expensiveness of the system of Impressment was also an object 
worthy of consideration, and he was prepared to prove that this was as 
great as its inefficiency, on which ground alone it merited reprobation 
and demanded correction. It was a fact well ascertained, that during 
the last war there was kept up an establishment of receiving ships at 
the different ports, and Tenders for the conveyance of pressed men, 
which required crews to the extent of 1,500 seamen to man the differ- 
ent vessels employed ; and that the lowest amount of expense for ships, 
seamen, wages, provisions, and wear and tear, was £200,000 per 
annum. Mr. Draper, one of the North Sea pilots, when on board the 
Admiral’s ship Majestic, in Yarmouth Roads, stated, that comparing 
the Impress Establishment kept up at that port, with the number of 
men obtained by it for the navy during the early part of the war with 
France, it was proved that every one of the few so secured and retained 
as able seamen on board the fleet, cost the country, at least, six hun- 
dred pounds sterling! yet their discharge was procurable for eighty 
pounds, which was thought a very high price. Nothing in the annals of 
mismanagement, copious as they were in illustration, could exceed the 
folly and the wastefulness of this. Yet this was not all, for independ- 
ently of the direct cost to the nation, the indirect charge upon the 


various interests of the country was enormous. He would give the 
following as an instance :— 


‘ The reduction of wages which would take place under a better system 
would probably benefit our shipowners to the amount of £1,000,000 annually 
in time of peace, and to the extent of several millions during war, and this 
without a ie ury to the sailor, 


‘The public in general, more particularly the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
suffer more than they are aware of from the enhanced prince of coals; and 
when impressment is going on, the crews of the collier vessels are afraid to come 
up the river, and the masters are oftentimes obliged to hire protected men, at 
the rate of three pounds the job each to work them up; all this must be 
charged on the article to the consumer. Take one instance. The price of 
coals in 1770 (September) was 26s. per chaldron ; in 1771 (owing to the 
press) they rose to 52s. per chaldron, which .had the effect of levying an 
unnecessary tax on London and its environs of £650,000. The consumption 
of the metropolis being now about 1,500,000 tons, a recurrence to im 
would be a certain tax on the inhabitants of a million and a half at least, to pay 
for this indispensible necessary of life.’ 
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There were yet other modes by which this system of Impressment’ 
was made to bring heavy burthens on the commerce of the country. 
Dr. Trotter, the celebrated Physician of the Fleet, had stated, in one of 
his valuable works, that he had known_an. instance where £500 had 
been offered by a commander and owner of a merchant vessel, to exempt 
his own ship's company from the visit of the press-gang; and it must 
be clear, that the injury which such a visit would inflict, probably by 
disabling him from prosecuting his voyage for a long period, must have 
been apprehended to be greater than the £500 offered for escape from 
it; for, in cases where such injuries took place, and where a ship was 
left in a foreign port, completely laden, and ready to sail but for the 
want of a competent crew, the most extravagant wages were paid to 
obtain men to prosecute the voyage, and. the competition they occa- 
sioned encouraged desertion from one ship to get higher wages in 
another, until the scale was raised to the highest pitch in all. The 
following testimony, on this subject, was from a naval officer speaking 
from his own experience on this subject—and this was his language :— 

‘The merchant seaman’s wages was trebled in all cases, and in some 
quadrupled, even when they agreed by the month. And in 1811, when we 
brought a convoy from Quebec to Spithead, in His Majesty's ship Seine, thirty 
guineas was given to seamen for the run (that is the vovage); and I knew a 
man to receive it: and this run we performed before a westerly gale in twenty- 
one days.’ 

Sometimes, indeed, it was the naval officer who was made to pay 
heavily for the performance of his duty, though acting under the most 
pressing urgency of orders from his superiors, and much more to be 
pitied than blamed. He was directed, for instance, to be ready for sea 
bya given day. His energies are all put forth, his stores, provisions, 
water, and equipments, are all complete. The arsenal furnishes him — 
all these, but he is deficient in men, which the dock-yard cannot 
supply. The press-gang is armed—they range the streets with their 
naked cutlasses, and pistols loaded in their belts, with an officer at 
their head—they are unsuccessful in their search ; and, in the mortifi 
cation of their disappointment, or the insolence of their power, they 
commit some outrage, of which the law takes cognizance ;—and if the 
injured parties have money enough to prosecute their suit, (which may 
happen in one case, perhaps, out of a hundred, but not more,) they are 
made to pay the penalty of their excess. The following might be 
given as instances by name:— 

‘In 1807, the Hon. Captain Blackwood had a verdict against him of 
2888/. 10s. 6d. for pressing four men out of the Eliza privateer, of sg 
having Admiralty protection: and, in 1813, Captain MceKenae, of the Venus 
frigate, was cast in 1000/. damages for the same.’ 

The time was now come, however, when the tardy process of the 
law would no longer be resorted to for redress. Nay, it was upon 
the brink of having arrived, at the close of the last war, when the 
seamen of London, as well as of Liverpool, and all the principal out- 
ports, had begun to organize committees, to resist the press-gangs by 
force ; and the public feeling was so strongly in their favour that it 
was believed the whole of the resident population would assist in 
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chasing the press-gangs from the streets. They had gone so far as to 
declare that they would sacrifice their lives rather than be dragged on 
board a man-of-war by force; and were prepared to call upon all their 
brother seamen, if press-warrants should again be issued, to collect 
together in a body, seize the first ships they could board, and sail off 
for America, or any other country, rather than be made captives and 
slaves in their own. If such was the feeling then, the House might 
imagine what would be the indignation now, when intelligence is so 
much more generally diffused, when the true principles of rational 
freedom are so much better understood, and when the doctrine that 
every man's house is his castle, is not merely a theoretic dogma, but a 
practical blessing, which thousands would rather die than abandon for 
themselves, or see outraged by the violation of the home of another. 


And could we wonder at all this, when we teach our seamen, in 
their popular songs—in our dramatic entertainments—in our public 
dispatches—in our spectacles and fétes—that they should consider 
themselves a free-born race—when we call them “ the nation’s deli- 
verers”—when we hail them as “ our gallant tars’—and when we 
rend the air with shouting, 


‘The nations not so blest as thee 
Shall in their turns to Tyrants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and FREE, 
The dread and envy of them all.’ 


Could we wonder that they should be indignant at the mockery of such 
exultation, while we drag them to those floating dungeons which we 
boast as our defence, when we tell them that 


‘ Britain’s best bulwarks are her wooden walls.’ 


And when they hear the cannon pealing forth salutes after some 
splendid victory—when the standard-of England floats in the breeze—~ 
when the strains of martial music swell the triumph of the hour—and 
when every tongue gives utterance to the national anthem— 
* Rule, Britannia, rule the subject waves, 
Thy free-born seamen never shall be slaves.’ 

Who would not honour them if they should burst their chains, demand 
that freedom of which they had been so unjustly deprived, and bind 
themselves together, in a holy league, to resist Impressment to the 
death, and rather fill at once an honourable grave, than linger out a 
life of captivity in a forced and ill-requited service, subject to de- 
grading punishments if they. remain, or dishonourable death if they 
attempt to escape. 


If he had now said enough to convince the House that Impressment 
is unjust, illegal, cruel, inefficient, expensive, and as ill-adapted to the 
end which it is intended to accomplish, as it is revolting to every 
honourable mind; all that could be necessary to add to such an array 
of evidence, would be to shew that the most distinguished of our naval 
officers had been hostile to the system, had wished for its abolition, as 
degrading to the service, and humiliating as well as painful to the 
feelings of those who had to carry it into execution; and that each 
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and all had proposed various modes of supplying the fleet with men, 
every one of which was superior to the forcible Impressment of which 
it was intended as a substitute. The first mode was the securing boys, 
to be procured, as volunteers, from the humbler classes of life, from 
the families of seafaring people, and from marine schools. 


“Amongst the most distinguished advocates for this system was the late 
Lord Collingwood, a thorough north country seaman himself. He writes as 
follows to Lord Mulgrave :-— 

*T some time since recommended that as ships came out, they should bring 
over 100 boys of fourteen or sixteen years of age. Such boys soon become 
seamen, landsmen very rarely do, for they are confirmed in other habits, 
Some Irish boys caine out but two years ago, and they are now the topmen in 
the fleet.” 

Sir Cuartes Penrose, another distinguished admiral, gave a 
striking anecdote of his own history, which proved the aversion 
which seamen had to the navy because of the long service afloat ; and, 
at the same time, the ease with which even that aversion might be overs 
come, when they were sought out as volunteers, as which they would 
freely enter, though they had deserted principally, perhaps, from 
being originally pressed men. He said, 

* When I was Commodore at Gibraltar, in 1810, and short of hands to 
man a flotilla which I was ordered to equip, I understood there were many 
sailors in the regiment in garrison, and, with General Campbell’s ready per- 
mission, nearly 300 prime seamen volunteered. I found they had left the 
navy principally from the long service afloat.’ 

Dr. Trorrer, the Physician to the Fleet, who had been already 
mentioned, and whose experience of naval affairs was as extensive as 
that of any man that could be named, was strongly against the system 
of forced service ; and, in 1819, he published a work entitled,‘ Prac- 
fical Plan for Manning the Royal Navy, and Preserving our Maritime 
Superiority, without Impressment.’ It was addressed to Lord Exmouth, 
and after dwelling on the cruelty, impolicy, and inefficiency of Impress- 
ment, he gives an account of the mutiny at Spithead, of which he was 
an eye-witness, and says that the best seamen were indignant at the 
contrast of the small bounty received by them, while landsmen and 
working people of various classes, received, under Pitt's Quota Bill, by 
which 10,000 men were raised, sums of twenty, thirty, and forty 
pounds each; and gives one instance, especially, of a tailor who had 
received as much as £64 for entering ; and was soon after draughted 
off from the guard ship as unserviceable, and was brought before 
Dr. Trotter to be invalided for incapacity. 


Lord Netson, a name that was never mentioned by seamen but with 
a feeling almost approaching to superstitious veneration, was fully 
sensible of the loss sustained by the present system. And, in his 
correspondence with Earl St. Vincent, he adverts to the evil, and sug- 


gests, or rather hints, a remedy. The following were the most re- 
imarkable parts of his communication ;— 


‘On the 13th February, 1803, Lord Nelson presented the following “ Re- 
toarks on Manning the Navy’’ to Earl St. Vincent :— 


“ At a time when the seamen, as I have been repeatedly told, notwithstand- 
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ing their good pay, and abundance of the very best provisions, manifesta 
reluctance to enter into the naval service, it becomes, in my humble opinioa, 
a duty for people conversant with the manners and disposition of seamen, to 
turn our thoughts on the mode of inducing them to be fond and more desirous 
of serving in the navy, in preference to the merchant service. Their pay and 
provisions cannot possibly be improved from what they are at present; but I 
think a plan should be brought forward to register the certificate given to 
seamen, and a form of certificate to be general, and filled according to regue 


lations issued by the Admiralty, under the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment.’ 


‘He calculates the expence of raising seamen at 20/. per head, and sa 
that 42,000 deserted during the late war, the loss on which is 840,000/., wi 
out taking the expence of raising more men, and these act so good as those 
who had been used to the King’s naval service. He therefore proposes that 
every seaman who had served faithfully five years in war, and could produce 
a certificate of good conduct, should receive two guineas annually, after eight 
years four guineas, exclusive of pension for wounds. This, he adds, appears 
at first view an enormous sum for the state to pay, but when it is considered 
that the average life of a seaman is, from hard service, finished at 45 years, 
he cannot many years enjoy the annuity, and the sum saved by desertions will 
go far to pay it. 

‘ But,’ says Lord Nelson, ‘ the great thing to guard against is desertion, for, 
notwithstanding all I have proposed to induce seamen to serve faithfully, the 
high wages of the merchants and seduction of the crimps, make them desert ; 
and it is certain, that when a large outward bound convoy are assembled, they 
have at least 1000 deserters concealed on board.’ He says, ‘that the ships 
are navigated by protected men to Portsmouth, and there receive their crews 
from the crimps ;’ and he concludes by saying, ‘1 am very sensible that no 
- for these important purposes can be matured by any one head, much less 

y mine; but as these ideas flow from a pure source, and a sincere desire to 
benefit our King and country, I submit them, with deference, to much wiser 
and abler men than 


Ne.son aND Bronti.” 


Lorp Exmovta—another brilliant name in the page of our naval 
history—was an enemy to Impressment, and owed his splendid victories 
not more to his own skill and courage, than to his being always supported 
by the zealous spirits and stout hearts of willing volunteers. As Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, he commanded, at the commencement of the French revolu- 
tion, the small frigate La Nymphe, in which he fought the first single 
action after the declaration of war, and brought his prize, La Cleo- 
patre, into port in triumph. After this he had the command of a 
squadron, as Commodore on the western station at Falmouth, bearing 
his flag in the larger frigate, the Indefatigable. His whole crew was 
at that time composed entirely, officers and men, of the natives of his 
own county, Cornwall. Not a man was ever pressed ; and so much 
was it an object of ambition among the seamen of the western coasts 
to belong to the squadron of Sir Edward Pellew, that his ships never 
wanted the best men in abundance, and on the books of his agent on 
shore names were constantly waiting for the first vacancies, while it 
was deemed sufficient punishment to those who were on board to 
threaten them with their discharge, as unworthy of the honour of 
serving in such a ship and with such companions. His career of ser- 
vice was, therefore, one continued stream of success and victory, and 
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with such men his squadron was equal to a fleet of double its nominal 
force, by the moral power and dauntless energy which every heart 
and every hand contributed to the contest when the moment of action 
came. When, therefore, in the later period of his service, Lord 
Exmouth repaired to Algiers, to release from their captivity the 
slaves whom the tyrants of Africa had dragged from their families 
and their homes, he might proudly remember that he came with pure 
hands to the performance of this high and holy duty, and that his 
triumph could not be sullied by the recollection of his ever having 
impressed, or torn away from his kindred or his dwelling, one single 
seaman to augment his force ; but while he was fighting the battle of 
freedom, and giving liberty to the captive and the slave, he had the noble 
consolation of feeling that it was by the hands of free men that his 
efforts were sustained, and that free hearts might every where exult 
in a victory thus obtained. 


Passing from the heroes who were now no more, but who thongh 
entombed with honour by their country, had left their fame still fresh 
and green in our recollection—passing from these to the living that 
were still left among us, who would not hear with pleasure that the 
honourable and gallant member opposite to him, the conqueror of 
Navarino, the brave Sir Edward Codrington, whose mission, too, was 
tue liberation of the captive and the giving freedom to the slave, who 
would not hear with satisfaction that he also had never impressed a sea- 
man in hislife? Eternal honour to the names of the living and the dead 
who could thus keep themselves free from the contamination of such a 
stain! May their fame descend to posterity, not merely as that of 
heroes and conquerors in the fight, but as of men whose heroism was 
of that noble and elevated kind which could blend compassion with 
courage, a respect for freedom with the pride of conquest, and who, 
in the wreaths with which victory crowned their labours, had them- 
selves entwined the olive branch with the laurel, by respecting the 
rights of peace while they pursued the glories of war (Hear, hear, hear.) 


If there was yet another argument which should move us to abolish 
the odious system of Impressment, it was this—that England stood 
alone in the guilt of its retention, and that no other state in the 
world was left to be a participator in her crime. In the navies of 
America, of France, of Spain, of Portugal, of Holland, and of Russia, 
the detestable practice of Impressment was unknown. Let the follow- 


ing statement be listened to, and let Englishmen blush for the com- 
parison :— 


‘ The French navy consists of 44 sail of the line, 50 frigates, &e. She has 
97,000 seamen registered as belonging thereto, 60,000 of whom are available 
for immediate service. The Russian navy consists of 54 sail of the line; 35 
frigates, 10 bombs, 25 fire-ships, 50 yalleys, 45 smaller vessels, and 500 gun- 
boats, besides 500 10w-boats, making altogether 1139 vessels, carrying 9617 
guns. They are manned by regiments, who are under the same discipline as 
the Imperial Guard, and each regiment is supposed to man a ship of the line, a 
frigate, and a smaller vessel. Of course, under this system, their supply of such 
men in that vast empire may be said to be inexhaustible. The United States of 
America have now 5 sail of the line afloat, and 7 on the stocks, which could soon 
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be launched, and 16 frigates, besides snialler vessels. They employ 6000 men 
(officers included), and they boast that they possess altogether 92,000 seamen. 
They man their navy by enlistment for short periods, paying them the same 
rate of wages as they can obtain in merchants’ ships. The Dutch, indeed, 
carry their respect for popular feeling farther, perhaps, than any: for, if any 
captain should be unable, by the o:dinary means of entry, to man his ship 
within a given time, it is taken to be good evidence of his deserved unpopu- 
larity, and he is dismissed the service, to give place to some more generally 
esteemed and honored man.’ e 

It was now time, however, for him to advert to the remedy for an 
evil, which no one who hadheard the evidence he had adduced, could, 
he thought, hesitate for a moment to admit to be one demanding im- 
med‘ate reformation and relief. In doing this, his chief aim would be 
so to combine justice, s'mplicity, economy, and efficiency, as to make, 
as far as practicable, a perfect whole. It might be more easy to patch 
up an old system; but it would soon need a second, and afterwards a 
third repair. Like a decayed and condemned hulk, the present system 
should be utterly and entirely abandoned ; and a new and well construeted 
system established in its place. He would then briefly consider the 
principles, and give an outline of the details, of the plan he had in 
view. 

The first principle of it should be to encourage the entry, edueation, 
and protection of seamen, in the fishing, coasting, and mercantile ves- 
sels of the country: so that no raw recruits, or unskilled hands, should 
ever get their first training in a ship of war, but be previously initiated 
and well seasoned to the hardships as well as duties of their en- 
terprising profession, in those nurseries already named, 

The second principle of any such a system should be that of 
rendering the naval service as attractive as possible, and making it 
the interest of men to seek for employment in His Majesty's ships, 
rather than in any other class of vessels. 

The third principle should be that of progressive advancement in 
honor and emolument in proportion to the length or the importance 
of the duties performed, so as not merely to draw men originally into 
the service, by the attraction of adequate wages, kind treatment, and 
a reasonable enjoyment of liberty, but also to attach them to the ser- 
vice for ever afterwards, by making their interest and their duty to go 
hand in hand together, and inspiring them with feelings of honor- 
able pride in a rank obtained by length and value of time devoted to 
the defence of their country’s liberty and honor. 


Any plan for the supply of the navy, based on these three great prin- 
ciples, could scarcely fail of success. He begged therefore the atten- 
tion of the House, while he endeavoured to submit to them the out- 
line of such a plan, which he would now venture to sketch out, and 
which the Government, or the Admiralty, or a Committee of maritime 
officers appointed for the purpose, might subsequently fill up in detail. 


The first object, then, should be to secure the continual and compe- 
tent manning of all the fishing, coasting, and merchant vessels of the 
country, by Englishmen instead, of foreigners; and to have their 
several classes of. boys, young lads, and able men, so apportioned, us 
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to secure a continually growing and increasing body of each, to supply 
the exigencies of the naval service as required ; for, in every ship of 
war, different degrees of skill and strength were required in the 
crew: and, therefore, some of all ages between ten and fifty were de- 
sirable ; but landsmen, of whatever age, were always for a certain 
period a hindrance rather than benefit, as some weeks elapse before 
they are able to stand the deck while a ship is in motion, or before 
they become acquainted with the lowest duties to be performed ; so 
that a few months or a few years training in a coasting or a merchant 
vessel, would always make a boy or man more valuable to a ship of 
war, than if he came fresh from the plough or the anvil or the loom. 


Objections had been sometimes urged to any interference with the 
manning of the merchant service, on the principle that it is best to 
leave trading interests to take care of themselves—a principle un- 
doubtedly sound when applicable to trading interests only ; but in the 
mercantile marine of England, there were interests of safety to valua- 
able lives, as well as profits on property embarked, to be taken care of 
and secured. The safety of ships, as to their condition of sea-worthi- 
ness, was a fit and proper subject of legislative concern; and some of 
the valuable officers of his Majesty's navy, now on half-pay on shore, 
could not be more advantageously employed than as maritime survey- 
ors at the out-ports, to see that no merchant vessel left the harbour 
in an unsound state as to the condition of her hull, or imperfectly 
equipped as it regarded her masts, sails, rigging, anchors and cables, 
provisions, water, &c., proportioned to the probable length of her 
voyage ; but above all, to see that she was completely manned with 
the proper number of men and boys, according to her tonnage, so that 
the ship might fairly encounter the perils of the sea, and the nation 
not be deprived of the valuable portion of its wealth embarked upon 
the ocean, or the valuable lives risked in its conveyance, from any 
deficiency in the equipment or scantiness of numbers in the crew. 


To effect this it would not be necessary to enact any new statute, 
but merely to enforce existing ones, as he would now undertake to 
shew. Bya Parliamentary return of 1830, it appeared that in the 
year ending on the 5th of January, 1830, there had actually entered 
inwards at the different ports of Great Britain, 19,110 sail of merchant 
vessels, measuring collectively, 2,184,535 tons. Now, by an act 
passed in the fourth year of the reign of George the Fourth, chapter 
25, sect. 2, it was enacted that after the Ist of January, 1824, a cer- 
tain number of apprentices should be carried by each merchant vessel, 
according to her tonnage, the proportions being for every vessel from 
80 to 200 tons, one apprentice—from 200 to 400 tons, two—from 
400 to 500 tons, three—from 500 to 700 tons, four—and from 700 
tons upwards, five apprentices, at least, who should be under the age 
af seventeen, indentured for four years, and their indentures enrolled 
at the Custom House of the port at which the vessel was registered ; 
or, to use the sea phrase, from which she “hailed.” By a subsequent 
act, passed in the sixth year of the reign of George the Fourth, chap- 
ter 109, sect. 16, 18, aud 20, it was enacted that every merchant vessel 
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should carry, at least, one proper seaman for every twenty tons of her 
burthen ; that no British ship should be allowed to leave any port in 
the United Kingdom, or in any of the British possessions abroatl, 
whether having a cargo or sailing in ballast, without being duly navi- 
gated and competently manned, according to the proportion of men 
and boys to tonnage, as specified in this and the former act. Certain 
proportions of British to foreign seamen were also fixed by the last 
act, and a penalty of £10 fixed on every foreign seaman carried over 


and above the proper proportion to British that were prescribed te 
be employed, 


Now, if a legislative declaration should abolish Impressment, there 
would be no difficulty whatever in obtaining any number of wholly 
British seamen for the merchant service, and at wages which fair 
competition and the relations between supply and demand would 
always easily settle, so that foreign seamen would never be necessary for 
the equipment of our mercantile marine. It was only because British 
seamen were liable to Impressment, that they went abroad, and served 
on board the ships of America, Holland, Russia, or other nations ; and 
it was only because foreigners were not liable to this Impressment that 
they were ever employed in British ships at all. Let Impressment be 
declared to be unjust and illegal, by the Parliament of the country, 
and in six months after such a declaration, we should see British sea- 
men returning from every foreign nation, in which they are now scat- 
tered, to serve in the ships of their own country,—and foreigners, on 
the other hand, leaving our ports and returning to their homes—ag 
exchange that would be beneficial to all parties, and prejudicial to 
none (Hear, hear, hear). 


When this should be done, it would be as just as it would be prac 
ticable to enforce those portions of the statutes which were enacted to 
compel British merchant vessels to carry a crew of men and boys pro- 
portioned to their tonnage, under a penalty of £5 for every man or 
boy deficient, on examination by surveyors, or other legal proof. ‘This 
penalty would not be more than about the actual amount saved to the 
ship by such deficiency for a single month, the wages and provisions 
taken together fairly averaging that amount. In such case, supposi 
only one man or boy to be deficient in each ship, for one month in the 
year, during the periods between entering outward and inward, fa 
which their crews should be required to be complete, (and deficiencies 
to this amount would be sure to arise from deaths, accidents, deser- 
tions, discharges, and other contingent causes, all of which would be 
savings of expence to the ship, however occasioned), the sum raised 
by such penalties would be £100,000 per annum, a fund to be re- 
served for purposes hereafter to be detailed; but the liability te be 
foreed to contribute to which, would be a constant stimulus to ship- 
owners and commanders, to keep their crews complete and efficient 
within the terms prescribed by the law, while the nation would be 
benefitted, by the constant creation of a rising body of useful seamen 
for her navy, and the additignal safety to life and property for the 
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to secure a continually growing and increasing body of each, to supply 
the exigencies of the naval service as required ; for, in every ship of 
war, different degrees of skill and strength were required in the 
crew: and, therefore, some of all ages between ten and fifty were de- 
sirable ; but landsmen, of whatever age, were always for a certain 
period a hindrance rather than benefit, as some weeks elapse before 
they are able to stand the deck while a ship is in motion, or before 
they become acquainted with the lowest duties to be performed ; so 
that a few months or a few years training in a coasting or a merchant 
vessel, would always make a boy or man more valuable to a ship of 
war, than if he came fresh from the plough or the anvil or the loom. 


Objections had been sometimes urged to any interference with the 
manning of the merchant service, on the principle that it is best to 
leave trading interests to take care of themselves—a principle un- 
doubtedly sound when applicable to trading interests only ; but in the 
mercantile marine of England, there were interests of safety to valua- 
able lives, as well as profits on property embarked, to be taken care of 
and secured. The safety of ships, as to their condition of sea-worthi- 
ness, was a fit and proper subject of legislative concern; and some of 
the valuable officers of his Majesty's navy, now on half-pay on shore, 
could not be more advantageously employed than as maritime survey- 
ors at the out-ports, to see that no merchant vessel left the harbour 
in an unsound state as to the condition of her hull, or imperfectly 
equipped as it regarded her masts, sails, rigging, anchors and cables, 
provisions, water, &c., proportioned to the probable length of her 
voyage ; but above all, to see that she was completely manned with 
the proper number of men and boys, according to her tonnage, so that 
the ship might fairly encounter the perils of the sea, and the nation 
not be deprived of the valuable portion of its wealth embarked upon 
the ocean, or the valuable lives risked in its conveyance, from any 
deficiency in the equipment or scantiness of numbers in the crew. 


To effect this it would not be necessary to enact any new statute, 
but merely to enforce existing ones, as he would now undertake to 
shew. Bya Parliamentary return of 1830, it appeared that in the 
year ending on the 5th of January, 1830, there had actually entered 
inwards at the different ports of Great Britain, 19,110 sail of merchant 
vessels, measuring collectively, 2,184,535 tons. Now, by an act 
passed in the fourth year of the reign of George the Fourth, chapter 
25, sect. 2, it was enacted that after the Ist of January, 1824, a cer- 
tain number of apprentices should be carried by each merchant vessel, 
according to her tonnage, the proportions being for every vessel from 
80 to 200 tons, one apprentice—from 200 to 400 tons, two—from 
400 to 500 tons, three—from 500 to 700 tons, four—and from 700 
tons upwards, five apprentices, at least, who should be under the age 
af seventeen, indentured for four years, and their indentures enrolled 
at the Custom House of the port at which the vessel was registered ; 
or, to use the sea phrase, from which she “hailed.” By a subsequent 
act, passed in the sixth year of the reign of George the Fourth, chap- 
ter 109, sect. 16, 18, and 20, it was enacted that every merchant vessel 
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should carry, at least, one proper seaman for every twenty tons of her 
burthen ; that no British ship should be allowed to leave any port in 
the United Kingdom, or in any of the British possessions abroad, 
whether having a cargo or sailing in ballast, without being duly navi- 
gated and competently manned, according to the proportion of men 
and boys to tonnage, as specified in this and the former act. Certain 
proportions of British to foreign seamen were also fixed by the fast 
act, and a penalty of £10 fixed on every foreign seaman carried over 
and above the proper proportion to British that were prescribed te 
be employed. 


Now, if a legislative declaration should abolish Impressment, there 
would be no difficulty whatever in obtaining any number of wholl 
British seamen for the merchant service, and at wages which fale 
competition and the relations between supply and demand would 
always easily settle, so that foreign seamen would never be necessary for 
the equipment of our mercantile marine. It was only because British 
seamen were liable to Impressment, that they went abroad, and served 
on board the ships of America, Holland, Russia, or other nations ; and 
it was only because foreigners were not liable to this Impressment that 
they were ever employed in British ships at all. Let Impressment be 
declared to be unjust and illegal, by the Parliament of the country, 
and in six months after such a declaration, we should see British sea- 
men returning from every foreign nation, in which they are now scat- 
tered, to serve in the ships of their own country,—and foreigners, on 
the other hand, leaving our ports and returning to their homes—ag 
exchange that would be beneficial to all parties, and prejudicial to 
none (Hear, hear, hear). 


When this should be done, it would be as just as it would be prace 
ticable to enforce those portions of the statutes which were enacted to 
compel British merchant vessels to carry a crew of men and boys pro- 
portioned to their tonnage, under a penalty of £5 for every man or 
boy deficient, on examination by surveyors, or other legal proof. ‘This 
penalty would not be more than about the actual amount saved to the 
ship by such deficiency for a single month, the wages and provisions 
taken together fairly averaging that amount. In such case, supposi 
only one man or boy to be deficient in each ship, for one month in the 
year, during the periods between entering outward and inward, fin 
which their crews should be required to be complete, (and deficiencies 
to this amount would be sure to arise from deaths, accidents, deser- 
tions, discharges, and other contingent causes, all of which would be 
savings of expence to the ship, however occasioned), the sum raise! 
by such penalties would be £100,000 per annum, a fund to be re- 
served for purposes hereafter to be detailed; but the liability te be 
forced to contribute to which, would be a constant stimulus to 
owners and commanders, to keep their crews complete and efficient 
within the terms prescribed by the law, while the nation would be 
benefitted, by the constant creation of a rising body of useful seamen 
for her navy, and the additional safety to life and property for the 
mercantile marine itself. 
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The next step would then be, to class all seamen now serving, or 
having formerly served, in the royal navy, into three classes; the first 
to include all men who had actually served, in ships of war for a period 
of fifteen years; the second to embrace those who had served fora 
period of ten years; and the third to include those who had served for 
a period of five years. The classification being complete, the seamen 
of each class should be declared entitled to a small extra pay, asa 
reward for the past or a retaining fee for their future services, or both, 
at the following rates: namely, for the first class, after fifteen years 
service, three-pence per day; for the second, after ten years service, 
two-pence ; and, for the third class, after five years service, a penny 
per day; to be paid to them wherever serving, provided it were ina 
British ship, and on shore as well as at sea, and to be continued to 
them also while in His Majesty’s ships, as extra emolument beyond 
the stated pay of the seamen not enrolled in either class, on condition 
that they should at all times hold themselves in readiness to leave 
whatever employment they might be engaged in, whenever called upon 
by the principal naval officer of the nearest station to repair to His 
Majesty's service ; any refusal to comply with which, to be attended 
with loss of rank and pay for life. This provision, which is not with- 


out a precedent, as the Duke of York secured to the soldiers of the 
army an increased daily pay after a given number of years; would, at 
once, induce every man who had ever served in the navy for either of 
the periods named, to repair to the stations appointed for that pur- 


pose, to enrol himself in the class to which he might belong, to prove 
his service and good conduct, and to enter upon the receipt of his 
extra pay. At the lowest estimate of numbers, this plan alone would 


secure the constant readiness of 20,000 seamen, of all classes, for 
immediate service when required. 


The expense of this might seem, at first, to be an objection; but, 
supposing 7000 men of each class to be so retained, at the rates of 
extra pay mentioned, making in the whole 21,000 men, the cost of 
their retention would be only £63,030 per annum, or little more than 
half the amount which the penalties upon merchant vessels found 
deficient of their complement would raise. But, supposing this fund to 
be objected to, the paying off of a single line of battle-ship would 
save the entire amount—the half-pay of an admiral would retain a 
whole frigate’s crew; and the reduction of one superfluous captain 
would keep, for the service of the country, a brig of wars’ complement 
of a hundred and twenty men. There was, however, a much greater 


expense incurred by the present system, as the following brief state- 
ment of facts would shew :-— 
* A boy of thirteen years of age enters the navy as volunteer of the first 
class. The preliminary education cannot be supposed to have cost much. 
For the first two years he is improved by receiving instruction from the 
. schoolmaster, and his pay for this time is 20s. per month, or 26/. for 2 years. 
Let him be allowed to serve five years longer as midshipman and master’s 
mate (although four only are necessary), for which service, calling four years 
as midshipman, at 34/. 18s. he receives 139/. 12s., and one year as passed 
masters’ mate, 59/. 16s., he receives altogether 225/. 8s. for his seven years’ 
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service. These calculations are made ona first rate. He is then made a 
Lieutenant, and, if placed on half-pay, is entitled to five shillings per day for 
life (being then 20 years of age), which half-pay, as he advances on the list, 
increases to 6s., then to 7s. per day, the highest he attains in that rank, Now, 
for the latter five years of this time (and more particularly the last one, as 
master’s mate) he is eligible to a considerably greater share of prize-money 
than the able seaman. Two years further service will render him competent 
for a Commander’s commission, with a half-pay of 8s. 6d. per day, and one 
year more a Captain's, with 10s. 6d. half-pay, gradually increasing as he rises 
on the list, until (if he lives) he will attain to the rank of Admiral of the 
Fleet, or the pay of 3/. 3s. per day, and all this although he never goes another 
day to sea, or sees but nine years’ service as man and boy. And it is possi- 
ble to perform the service which will entitle him to these considerations, in 
little more than eight years and before he is twenty-two years of age.’ 


If we added to this, the enormous expense of the Impress system, as 
before detailed, in the guard-ships, tenders, press-gangs, and all its 
odious machinery, making, in some cases, as shewn by the statement of 
the North Sea pilot, Mr. Draper, the cost of each man pressed into the 
service nearly £600 sterling—all objections on the score of expense 
must vanish ; independently of which, this great consideration ought 
never to be lost sight of; namely, that by the Impress system more 
than half the number of men obtained are found to be so worthless, 
that, after incurring all the expense of collecting them, they are 
obliged to be discharged as not worth the expense of their subsistence ; 
whereas, by the system of free entry as volunteers, every man would 
be efficient from the moment of his stepping on the deck of the ship in 
which he was to serve. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


As the provision made by the Duke of York for soldiers receiving 
extra pay after a given period of service had been adverted to, some 
notice might also be taken, perhaps, of the difference in the scale of 
bounties, where men are obtained, not by Impressment, but by recruit- 
ing or enlisting, at depots for both branches of the service. This was 
very clearly stated in the following abstract :— 


‘Bounties are given to soldiers enlisting, even in time of peace, although 
sailors get nothing ; and even the _— the army together, not being tole- 
rated by our constitution (see the 1st of William and Mary) depends on the 
annual passing of the Mutiny Bill. The total expense of recruiting (exclusive 
of bounties) for 1830, in the United Kingdom, was 36,950/., and for this sum 
2015 men were raised, at the expence of about 18/. per man, and by the em- 
ployment of 36 staff-officers, 40 subalterns, and 143 privates, at the nine 
recruiting districts. To this must be added the bounties, and if the same pains 
and expenve were adopted to procure men for the navy, no doubt it would be 
successful. The following is the scale of bounties given towards the close of 
the war. In the Army, for men, 16/. 16s.; for lads, 12/. ; for boys, 8/. Marines : 
for men and lads above 5 feet 2 inches, being 16 years of age, 16/. 16s.; boys 
being five feet, 8/. 8s. ; and a Militia man received a bounty of 10/. 10s. for en- 
listing in the line. In the Navy an able seaman has 5/. 5s., an ordinary sea- 
man 3/. 3s., and a landsman 2/. 2s.’ 


But, the great principle of granting, even to seamen, a species of 
pension, or half-pay, after a certain length of service, had been recog- 
nized by the 53rd of George the Third, chapter 1, as well as by 
Orders in Council, by which seamen, having served in his Majesty's 
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navy, are divided into two classes—the one, those who have served 
fourteen, and the other, those who have served twenty-one years. To 
the first of these, is given an extra pay of a half-penny per day, on 
condition of their being always ready to serve his Majesty when 
called upon—a sum too small to make it worth the while to serve 
fourteen years to earn it: and much too insignificant to make its for- 
feiture a matter of any importance while they are employed in the 
merchant service ; so that, as a reward for the past, it is altogether insuf- 
ficient, when proportioned to the length of service necessary to earn 
it; and, as a retiring fee for the future, it is too weak to bind any 
one—fairly therefore in both respects. To the other class is given a 
pension of a shilling a-day, which is as much too large as the other 
is too small; and with this remarkable difference, that this best paid 
class do not forfeit their retaining fee, if they refuse to serve—as 
over and above the pay of a shilling-a day, they are entitled to their 
free discharge ; and as such, being protected from the Impress, they are 
valuable men for the merchant service, into which they enter, and 
continue there as long as their strength will permit, since they enjoy the 
merchant's wages and the King’s pension besides! This explanation 
was the more necessary, inasmuch as the Sixth Finance Report states, 
that in 1816, there were 35,000 men retained for future service under 
the existing system—whereas, the fourteen years’ men, who receive a 
halfpenny per day, can, alone, be subject to forfeiture of pay if refus- 
ing to serve; and this is too small to make its loss important ;— 
while the class paid at twelve times that rate, or a shilling a-day, are 
the very class entitled to their free discharge, and whose services 
cannot be commanded, nor their pay withdrawn on refusal to re-enter. 


After the enforcement of the acts for competently manning the 
mercantile marine, and the classification of the seamen now serving, 
or having at any time served in his Majesty's navy, for either of the 
periods already named,—the next step should be to enact a Registra- 
tion, at every Custom-House in the kingdom, of all sea-faring persons, 
earning their living on the water, and within the precincts of a sea-port 
town, whether seamen, fishermen, or watermen, from the ages of 20 to 
40, with a condition that no unregistered person should be employed 
in either branch of these occupations, but under penalty for non-re- 
gistration, and being deprived of the power to sue for wages, or reco- 
ver damages, unless registered at the Custom-house of the port to 
which he chose to belong. It might be remarked, that the shipowners 
of England in 1818 recommended such a registry, but that the seamen, 
conceiving it to be only a mode of facilitating any future operations 
of the Impress Service, refused to come forward; and from the same 
fears, there had been always a reluctance to any system of registra- 
tion. Leta Parliamentary declaration, however, but once be made 
against the system of Impressment, and the faith and honour of the 
nation be pledged that it shall never again be resorted to, and all 
former objections to registration would be entirely removed :—and as 
the classification of men, having served the prescribed tenn in the 
navy, would shew, at the Navy-office, the exact number of men at any 
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time available for the public service from that source, so the registra- 
tion of all watermen, fishermen, coasting and foreign trade seamen, at 
every Custom-house in the kingdom, would equally shew at any time 
the whole amount of our available mercantile seamen, for commerce 
or for defence, as might be required. 


A third Registration should then be ordered, at the Town-hall, or 
mayor's-office, of every sea-port town in the kingdom, of all the male 
inhabitants, from twenty to forty years of age, not being actually 
engaged in any occupation afloat, but following trades or professions 
connected with maritime equipment, and otherwise benefitting by 


maritime commerce, and therefore deeply and personally interested in 
maritime defence and protection. 


From these three classes, he believed, that the following numbers of 
available men might be had, from among whom to choose or select the 
required supplies for the naval service on any emergency that might 
arise. From the naval classes having already served the several terms 
of five, ten, and fifteen years, at least 20,000 men. From the mari- 
time class, including watermen, fishermen, and seamen, in coasters and 
merchant ships, 500,000 men. And, from the sea-port resident class, 
including all the male population of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and every other sea-port town in the kingdom, 
between the ages of twenty and forty, at least 1,000,000 more. 


The operation of supply would then be this ; First, the calling upon 
all the naval class to come forward for the service, or forfeit all future 
rank and pay, Secondly, the free entry from the maritime class of all 
disposed to enter for the pay and prospects prescribed. Thirdly, a 
ballot from the sea-port resident class, for the deficiency required, when 
the two former modes had failed to yield the requisite supply. This 
ballot, conducted upon the principle of that for the militia, would 
raise, for instance, 10,000 men, at the rate of only one in each hun- 
dred of the million assumed—20,000 men at the rate of two in each 
hundred, and so on; the parties drawn to serve in person, or to fur- 
nish, from the maritime class, substitutes to serve in their stead, at 
such rates of bountyas the men could be procured for, and which 
would be settled by competition in the usual way; in return for which 
liability to furnish, by ballot, seamen to His Majesty's navy, the sea- 
ports should be wholly exempt from the ballot for the militia or land 


army, which could then more justly and appropriately be drawn from 
the rural districts and inland towns. 


The term of service should be in all cases limited to three years, with 
a power of voluntary re-entry foranother period of three years, anda 
leave of absence for six months if engaging to renew,—-or a discharge 
from the service altogether if preferred ; but of course, in the latter case, 
with loss of all rank for length of service, and all claim to extra pay. 
If this were done, Impressment abolished, and, instead of sogging 
or shooting for disobedience or desertion, a scale of rewards and pu- 
nishments established, founded on additions and deductions of time for 
rank and pay, enabling every commander after an action ora severe 
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service of any kind, to advance and to reduce men in both by a court 
of inquiry, and with the approbation of certain officers to be named, 
empowering him to discharge entirely, with loss of character as 
well as emoluments, men grossly misbehaving and offending against 
the discipline established for the government of the crew :—we should 
see the whole navy in the same enviable condition as the favorite 
ships of favorite commanders now are, with such a character for equity 
and good treatment, that aspirants and expectants would have their 
names entered in anticipation on their books, to fill the first vacan- 
cies occurring ; and the service of His Majesty at sea would be, as 
it ought to be, an object of proud desire and honorable ambition, 
instead of being, as it now is, a place of punishment for the criminal 
and of terror for the upright and honorable man. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


It now only remained to be shown that were these changes made, the 
naval service would be the most attractive of all occupations for per- 
sons of the humbler class of life, and that with the many agreeable 
features and the many adyantages it would possess, a very moderate 
scale of remuneration would attract an abundant supply of men to its 
vessels, Living, as we do, in an island of so small an extent, the sea 
coast is inhabited by nearly the half of our population, and of the 
other half there are extremely few who, at one period or other of 
their lives, do not become familiar with its borders. A maritime taste 
is thus formed at a very early period of life in the minds of all our 
youth. The sea is the scene of our greatest victories—our maritime 
dominion is our chief glory. The defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
and the battles of Rodney, Hawke, Howe, Hood, Duncan, St. Vincent, 
Nelson, Cochrane, Smith, Exmouth, Baste, Codrington, and Napier, are 
all familiar as household words to every boy in the country. Greenwich 
Hospital and its veteran pensioners are objects of extreme veneration ; 
Dibdin’s songs are sung in every rural village; and the sight of our 
fleets of East Indiamen and West Indiamen, with vessels from the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean, Canada and Baffin's Bay, the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific, inspire such strong maritime associations in the 
minds of their beholders, as they enter or leave our ports, that it is 
difficult to repress the ardour of young and enthusiastic minds from 
embarkation on some foreign voyage; while the universal homage 
shewn to naval officers and naval seamen, by the women of England, 
wherever they may be, confirms the admiration of a profession on 
which so many pleasures and advantages seem to be bestowed. The 
variety of scenes and adventures characterizing a sailor's life, and 
the very dangers by which it is surrounded, possess a charm that few 
can withstand ; and hence it is that an excursion on the water is one 
of the most popular enjoyments, that Robinson Crusoe is the most 
popular of stories, and the Shipwreck of Falconer one of the most 
popular of poems among the rising generation. 


In spite of all this, however, the very name of “a man of war” 
strikes terror into the minds of those who are threatened with being 
carried off to it as a punishment, and the alarm of the “press gang” 
being abroad, will sweep a street of all its male inhabitants more 
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rapidly than the rumour of fire or the plague. And yet, divested of 
these most prevalent associations, of forced service, long confinement, 
and flogging, which are now inseparable from the idea of a ship of 
war, but which might all be abolished without hesitation, the life of 
a sailor in the navy might be made as much more comfortable than 
in the merchant service as language could well describe. Besides 
the feeling of superior pleasure in sailing in a finer ship, and superior 
dignity in belonging to the national service, there are other solid 
and substantial advantages which are well defined in the following 
enumeration :— 


‘ The advantages of the King’s, over the merchants’ employ, consist in the 
men being better lodged, having less work to perform, or, as sailors say, “ less 
wear and tear of clothes and carcase;” of having the best medical and surgi- 
cal assistance at hand, in case of sickness or accident, for want of the timely 
aid of which they often perish, or become crippled, in merchant ships. The 
prospect of bettering their condition, by promotion to the rank of warrant or 
petty officers, which good conduct usually insures. Provision for life, in case 
of being maimed, and a pension for long service, which, although small, is 
pets generally appreciated by their brethren in sea-ports, who perceive the 

elp to a comfortable subsistence, which in aid of some occupation it affords. 
Being exposed to less risk from wreck in bad weather, their ships better 
found, conducted by skilful officers in each department, and easier worked 
and managed than deep loaded merchant vessels ; for there are many situations, 
such as lee shores, which would be fatal to the latter, that are hardly dangerous 
to a well appointed man-of-war. The chances of prize-money, and less risk 
of capture by the enemy, which is one of the most serious misfortunes that 
can happen to the sailor, who, if taken prisoner, is closely confined, on short 
allowance, as long as the war lasts. Being less frequently in harbour, conse- 
quently having fewer opportunities to squander his money (a folly to which 
all sailors are addicted), and, if careful, he may, without any great sacrifice, 
save enough out of his pay (to say nothing of prize-money) to enable him to 
establish himself in some comfortable birth, at the end of his first or second 
term of service, such as the purchase of a small craft, or share in a vessel, a 
shop, or other small business, and thus, with the aid of his pension, spend- 
ing the remainder of his days in independence. By Act of Parliament, he is 
allowed to set up his trade in any corporate town in the kingdom, without 
having served apprenticeship. His children receive such an education, at the 
pablic expence, as fits them to rise to mediocrity, if not to the top of the naval 
or merchant profession. He has his letters free of postage to and fro, and 
facilities of apportioning part of his wages to his wife and family, without 
expence or risk ; in addition to all which, he is eligible for, and may be for- 
tunate enough to obtain, one of the many situations, such as signal stations, 
light-house, porters, wardens, &c. generally given by Government to old 
sailors, in reward for long and faithful service, and encouragement for good 
conduct in others.’ 


It was impossible but that these advantages should soon become 
apparent; and when the drawbacks of forced service, long confinement, 
and severe punishment, should be taken away, they would then shine 
forth in all their most attractive force; and, as no department of 
public life would be more popular, so none would be more easily sup- 
plied than that of the navy,under the plan described. Such a change 
as that proposed would be advantageous to the merchant service; in 
removing all restraints from men appearing to offer themselves for the 
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ships in need of crews, thus giving to their commanders the widest 
range of choice for hands, and at the lowest wages. It would be 
advantageous to commerce, by increasing the safety of ships against 
the accidents of wreck or battle, and by rendering the danger of such 
vicissitudes less, would reduce the amount of insurance for risk. I¢ 
would be advantageous to the navy, by making the service so much 
more honourable and efficient as to increase the pride and pleasure of 
all who might belong to it—both officers and men. And it would be 
advantageous to the whole community, by drawing home, from the 
ships of foreign nations, all our scattered seamen, to serve in those of 
their native country; thus weakening the force of our enemies, while it 
increased our own, and promoting two of the greatest ends of public 
good, increased economy, and increased strength. (Hear, hear, hear.) 


If the object itself then were worthy of our attention, he contended 
that the time was peculiarly fit for its accomplishment. All around 
us was now happily in a state of profound peace; but, at the same 
time, all the elements of naval greatness were on the increase in 
other countries, if not in our own. In France, in Russia, and in Ame- 
rica, ships, seamen, and stores were all augmenting—naval science 
and naval skill were cultivated more than ever—and a day might 
come, when it would be necessary for us to put forth all our energies 
upon the ocean again. Let us, then, while there was yet time, begin 
a system which shall the better prepare us to meet such an event. We 
had recently passed an Act to declare that Slavery shall be for ever 
abolished throughout every part of his Majesty’s dominions. Impress- 
ment is Slavery in its most hideous form—tearing men from their 
homes and families by force of arms—retaining them in subjection by 
the terror and the infliction of the lash—flogging them round the 
fleet or shooting them if they desert—and hanging them up at the 
yard-arm if they are found in arms in a hostile fleet. We have ad- 
mitted our East Indian subjects to the enjoyment of political freedom, 
and never think of manning either the army or the navy of the East— 
though the government is avowedly a despotism—but by free entry 
and liberal pay. And shall we treat our free-born seamen, by whom 
our commerce is conducted, our island defended, and through whose 
perilous devotion we obtain the luxuries of all the world, and enjoy 
our tranquil homes—shall we treat those to whom we owe so much, 
worse even than the kidnapped Negro or the conquered and subjugated 
Hindoo ?—It was impossible !—He believed that the whole body of 
British seamen, with one united voice, would demand emancipation 
from so odious and degrading a yoke ;—the whole body of British 
landsmen would join them in their demand, The King, upon his 
sailor throne, could not be indifferent to their united prayer. The Lords 
would, he hoped, be willing parties to such an act of grace. The 
Commons would have but to originate it, when its accomplishment would 
be sure :—and this one act of justice and generosity to a brave and 
invaluable class, would heal many wounds—would drown many com- 
plaints :—and, like the robe charity, when thrown around the session 
at its close, it would cover a multitude of sins. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
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Mr. Bucxinonam concluded, amidst loud cheers, by moving the fol- 
Jowing Resolution :— 


‘That the forcible impressment of Seamen for his Majesty’s navy is unjust, 
cruel, inefficient and unnecessary ; and that it is the duty of this House to avail 
itself of the present profound peace, to provide some means of manning the 
ships of his Majesty in tie of war, without a violation of the liberties of any 
class of his Majesty's subjects.’ 


Mr. G. F. Youne said, that in rising to second the motion, he would not 
venture to weaken the force of the able and 1 speech which had just 
been delivered ; but he would content himself with saying that he fully con- 
curred in the views of the Honourable Mover; and trusted that at so favour:ble 
a moment as the present, when profound peace made it safe as well as 
to legislate on the subject, the House would give its sanction to the abolition 
of a system that was disgraceful to the nation, and cruel towards those who 
were its victims. He believed that this might be done without in the least 
degree impairing the efficiency of the service, and, therefore, he should give the 
motion his most cordial support; 

Sir James Grauam said, he believed that the Hon. Member for Sheffield, at 
the commencement of the Session was the first to complain on account of 
the unnecessary length of the speeches made by Hon. Members, and, if he 
mistook not, the Hon. Member himself then proposed as a remedy, that only a 

rticular period should be allowed to each speaker,—that no gentleman in 

is opening speech should occupy the time of the House more than half an 
hour, and that no gentleman in replying should speak for more than a quarter 
of an hour, He was sorry to findjthat the Hon. Member, since the time he 
had made that | ih sg had been so debauched by his associates around 
him, that he had actually, upon the present occasion, occupied quadruple the 
time that he would allow to a gentleman in making his ing — 
(Hear, hear, and a laugh.) He would endeavour to follow the Hon. 
ber's precept, and to avoid his example. After hearing the Hon. Member's 
pened he was at a loss to discover the motive for brmging forward such a 
motion on the 15th of August, after a session of unexampled length, and with 
more really pressing business before the House than it would well be able to 
get through oe its rising, In endeavouring to discover a reason for the 
course which the Hon. Member had adopted, he could not help bringing to 
mind what had been so justly said on a former occasion by a learned civilian, 
that in the sixth Session of a Parliament there was always a rush for popu- 
larity, and that members were then most anxious, in some way or other, to 
associate their names with some popular questions. The day, however, had 
not yet arrived of the consummation of the wishes of the Hon. Member for 
Middlesex, and the political unions, the days of the establishment of annual 
Parliaments, and universal suffrage, when every Member who was anxious to 
protract an ephemeral political existence would be rushing forwards with all 
sorts of motions that might seem to him calculated in any respect to attain 
such a desirable object. As, however, those halcyon days had not as yet 
arrived, he would not impute such motives to the Hon. Member, and, indeed, 
he was sure that the Hon. Member was not actuated by any such intentions in 
bringing forward this motion. He was satisfied that the Hon. Member had no 
intention to excite dissatisfaction amongst those who were serving on board 
His Majesty’s ships, and yet nothing would have a more dangerous 
towards producing such dissatisfaction than many of the topics and arguments 
that had been put forward by the Hon. Member in the course of his. to 
the House ;—he alluded especially to the contrast which the Hon, Member 
attempted to draw between a state of slavery and the state of those who were 
serving on board ships. Above all, he must d te that most dangerous 
assumption of the Hon. Member, that that right which had been recognized and 
sanctioned by the law of the country, and which the highest authorities had 
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described as indispensibly necessary to the maintenance of our naval supre- 
macy— the exercise of the dormant prerogative of the Crown for the impress- 
ment of seamen—was an illegal right; that the period might arise when the 
people would resist it, and that if they did so, he, for one, would support 
them. (Hear, hear.) He would say distinctly that this perpetual discussion 
of where the right of obedience ends, and where the right of resistance com- 
mences, was one of a most dangerous nature. . It had been lately well said by 
an honourable and distinguished Member of that House, that that was a 
question that should always be present to the minds of the governors, and 
seldom or never be before those of the subjects. The Hon. Member had said 
that impressment was illegal; but in that he would show that the Hon. Mem- 
ber was in error, The Hon Member had given them ‘the fruits of much 
research on the subject ; but it was strange that he had never once referred to 
the dissertation of Mr. Justice Foster on naval impressment. In that treatise 
it was satisfactorily proved that by the common, as well as by the statute law, 
the right of impressing seamen was vested in the Sovereign, for the good of the 
state. He (Sir James Graham) had never seen any answer to that able treatise. 


The Hon. Gentleman had adverted toa statute of Charles IT., by which the 

impressment of soldiers was declared illeg.l, and he had argued from that that 
the impressment of seamen was illegal also. Now he (Sir James Graham) 
would draw the very opposite conclusion from such a fact, for if the law was 
silent as to the impressment of seamen, which then, as well as now, notorious! 
took place, he would maintain that it was to be inferred from that that suc 
impressment was not illegal. The right of impressment was one that was 
sanctioned as well by the common as by the statute law of the land. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman went into a history of the right of impressment, to show 
that it had been sanctioned by the law of the land from the time of Richard IT. 
downwards to the present time. . It was, he contended, impossible that any 
right founded on the common law could have stronger proof for its existence. 
Hie did not look upon impressment as a hardship upon seamen ; they entered 
the sea service voluntarily, and by being subjected to impressment they only 
changed masters. But it would be extremely hard to render a portion of the 
land people, as the Hon. Member proposed, subject to be sent to sea. 
Tion. Member had spoken of the illegality of impressing landsmen : he (Sir 
James Graham) would say that it was not only cruel and unjust to do so, but 
that it was an indictable offence. (Hear.) In the course of the war, when we 
had 150,000 seamen engaged in the service, few instances occurred of such 
illegal impressment, and, in fact, whenever it did occur the person so imptessed 
could obtain his discharge by MAKING aPPpLicaTion To a Court oF Law.* 
The Hon. Member had referred to the system in Russia. What was it? 
Why, that whole regiments were often marched down and put on board ship, 
there to serve, who had never before seen the sea. In France a system of 
registry, analagous in some degree to that proposed by the Hon. Member had 
been adopted. The Ion. Gentleman’s registry was, in fact, but another name 
for impressment, In France all maritime men were registered, and the 
Sovereign had the power of compelling them to go into the naval service of the 
country. In truth, the power thus possessed by the King of France was iden- 
tically the same as that possessed by the Sovereign of this country. 


He begged to assure the Hon. Member he agreed entirely in the three great 
principles he had laid down as the basis of his plan for supplying the navy 





T * How he was to get at this Court of Law, when carried off by the tender to sea, 
Sir James does not explain. Some equally clever person once remarked to Horne 
Tooke, that the Courts of Law were always open. ‘‘ Yes!” he replied, ‘‘ and so 
is the London Tavern: but you will fare bad y in both unless you have plenty of 


money.” But the poor wretch who is carried off to the wide Atlantic, and not per- 


mitted to set his foot on shore for years—to talk to him of a Court of Law isa 
ervel mockery. 
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with men, instead of by impressment. He was ready to admit with him that 
it was most important that they should have a well regulated merchant service, 
and that it was the imperative duty of the executive government .to pay every 
possible attention to the proper regulation of that service. Had it not been for 
the weight of official business with which he had been pressed since his 
accession to office to the present time, he would have ere this directed his atten- 
; tion to the code of law regulating the merchant service, with a view to its 
revision, and to a consolidation of the great number of statutes on that subject, 
| (Hear, hear.) He now pledged himself that during the recess he would appl 
himself to the subject, so as to be prepared to bring forward a measure mith 
regard to it in the next Session of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) The Hon. 
Member had said that the King’s service should be rendered as attractive as 
possible to seamen; such had always been the object of successive adminis- 
trations. He (Sir J. Graham) was not arguing for impressment, as it it were a 
good. He considered it one of the greatest of evils, but it was a necessary evil, 
and as such, and such only, did he advocate its continuance. The Right Hon. 
Baronet proceeded into a detail of the rewards and inducements which were 
2 held out to seamen in the naval service. They were divided into three classes 
t on board ship, to whom different rates were paid, according to their conduct 
) and behaviour. Since the war, by the bounty of Parliament, a pension-list 
4 was formed for men who had served above ten years. ‘The Hon. Member had 
also adverted to a question of punishment. He had to state that before his 
4 predecessor had left office a regulation was made restricting the arbitrary power 
$ of captains in inflicting punishment. According to that regulation no punish- 
e ment could be inflicted, except in cases of mutiny, until twenty-four hours 
y after the commission of the offence, and the reasons for inflicting it must be 
[ recorded on a paper, signed by all the officers in the ship. The result had been 
y that punishment had been reduced one-third. As to the disparity between the 
> pay on board merchant vessels and King’s ships, it had been greatly lessened 
d since the war, by the alteration which had taken place in the value of money ; 
y and the good rations, regular pay, and other comforts that were provided for 
e the seamen on board the King’s ships, more than made up for any disparity 





e that at present existed. 
it ‘ There was another matter to which he would now venture to call the 
ut attention of the House. The coast guard had formerly been under the sur- 
ve veillance of the Treasury, and the appointments in it usually given to lands- 
ch men. The noble Lord at present at the head of the government, had 
ed transferred that patronage to the Admiralty, and the boats of the coast guard were 
o now all filled by seamen who had served three years on board a King's ship, 
1? and who could produce a certificate of fitness from their captain. That 
P> was another inducement hel! out to seamen to enter into the King’s service. 
of —He agreed with tle Hon. Member as to the inexpediency of punishing smug- 
ad lers by sending them on board King’s ships. So strong was the feeling of 
ne inisters on this head, that a clause was introduced into one of the Customs’ 
he Acts of the present Session with a view to accomplishing this object, but was 
he abandoned from its impracticability in that form. He now pledged himself to 
n= introduce in the next Session of Parliament a special Bill for abolishing the 

practice of sending smugglers on board King’s ships as a punishment for 
oat smuggling. He knew not what might have been the opinions entertained upon 
vy this subject by Lord Exmouth, but he (Sir James Graham) believed he was 

not deceived in saying that there was now present in the House a gallant officer 
. who could depose to having seen men pressed under the immediate orders of 
ea, Lord Exmouth. He could also refer to another gallant officer, with whom he 
ne had the honour now to be associated as a colleague—an officer who would yield 
80 to no man in affection and devotion to the interests of the sailors themselves— 
of who had served under Lord Nelson, and had been the intimate friend of that 
ré hero, and therefore no mean authority on this subject. He alluded to Sir 

Thomas Hardy. (Hear, hear.) But he was authorized by that gallant officer 
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state that it was the opinion of Lord Nelson, as it was his own, that 
every precaution ought to be taken to avoid having recourse to the system of 
wapressment, by the increase of pay and comforts in the service, yet still, if a 
war-should take place, those gallant officers would not be responsible for the 
honour of the British flag, unless they should, in a hour of danger, be able to 
man the British navy by having recourse to the system of impressment. (Hear, 
hear.) The Hon. Member who had brought forward the motion had alluded 
to the legal opinions expressed on the subject of impressment by Lords Cam- 
den and Mansfield. He would read an extract from a speech of Lord Chatham, 
than whom a more ardent lover of liberty and of his country never existed, and 
whose observations were much more powerful than any speech he (Sir James 
Graham) could make. Lord Chatham had, in the year 1770, on the subject 
of impressment, spoken as follows :—“ The subject on which I am speaking 
seems to call on me (and I willingly take this occasion) to declare my opinion 
upon the question, on which such wicked pains have been employed to disturb 
the minds of the people and to distress the government. My opinion may not 
be very popular, neither am I running the race of popularity. I am myself 
clearly convinced, and I believe every man who knows anything of the English 
navy will acknowledge, that without impressment it is impossible to equip a 
table fleet within the time in which such armaments are usually wanted, 
If this fact be admitted, and if the necessity of arming on a sudden emergency 
should appear incontrovertible, what shall we think of those men who, in a 
moment of danger, would stop the great defence of their country? Upon 
whatever principle they may act, the act itself is more than faction—it is labour- 
ing to cut off the right hand off the community. My Lords, I do not-rest my 
opinion merely on necessity. Iam satisfied that the power of impressing 1s 
founded on uninterrupted usage; it is the consuetudo regni, and part of the 
common law prerogative of the crown.” (Hear, hear.) Such was the opinion 
expressed by one of the greatest lovers of liberty and of this nation. Such were 
the principles Lord Chatham had manfully avowed, and from those princi 
he (Sir James. Graham) saw no reason now to depart ; and as he, like the noble 
Lord he had just quoted, was not running the race of popularity, he was pre- 
pared to give a decided negative to the motion. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr, Hume had heard with great satisfaction many parts of the speech ofthe 
Right Hon. Bart. who had just sat down; but even admitting the force of the 
Right Hon. Baronet’s objections to this motion he (Mr. Hume) was at a loss 
to conceive the grounds on which he had come to the conclusion the Right 
Hon. Bart. had just stated. The Right Hon. Bart. bad relied upon the system 
of impressment being an old custom, but he (Mr. Hume) must deny that suck 
an argument was any ground for the longer continuance of a system which 
never could be upheld as being satisfactory, and which he was satisfied.no man 
could wish to see continued, The abuses of the election system of this country 
had not, on such grounds, prevented the Legislature from altering and amend- 
ing the former prevailing custom, and he must therefore insist that the argument 
now urged on the ground of antiquity entirely failed on this occasion. It was 
enly on this argument, and on the common law, that the Right Hon. Bart. had 
rested his defence on the present occasion; but the question really was, whe- 
ther, when the Legislature was every day altering the common law by statutory 
enactments, and reason had been shewn against such means being adopted for 
the purpose of putting an end to the practice of dragging men away from their 
homes and their families for a period of unlimited service. (Hear, hear.) He 
would ask the House not to pause before it declared the practice of impress- 
ment for the naval service to be contrary to the rights of Englishmen, uncon- 
stitutional in principle, oppressive in action, and inefficient for the purposes of 
the service in behalf of which it was followed. He had the testimony of many 
naval officers of eminence and high rank—indeed, there was scarcely.one he 
had ever met who did not lament the existence of such a system, and also admit 
hat it did not secure that cordial co-operation on — part of the men which 
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was absolutely necessary for the suecess of the naval service. On the grounds 
also of the expense attendant upon keeping up the system, the subject was de- 
serving of the attention of the House. He was satisfied that if the accounts 
which had been prepared by the direction of Mr. Croker were printed and laid 
before the House, Hon. Members would not hesitateon these grounds to put 
an end to the system—a system which it was manifest was cruel and oppressive 
in its operation, as well as inefficient to the service, to which it was productive 
ofany thing but satisfaction. If, then, even it failed in efficiency, he would 
ask the House whether it was notright it should be altered. (Hear, hear.) He 
thought the Right Hon. Bart. opposite (Sir James Graham) had not dealt with 
much candour by the House in objecting to the motion on the ground of its 
having been brought forward at so late a period as the 15th of Augast: The 
Right Hon. Bart. ought rather to have shewn that no injustice arose out of the 
system, and have told the House that degree of necessity which could justify 
or warrant proceeding by impressment. The Right Hon. Bart. had taken no 
such course, and it was for the House to declare to the people that the system 
was unjust, and that the Legislature by such an expression would prove its 
determination to devise, by the best means in their power, a remedy for the 
grievance. The subject was one which he had for five years successively 
brought under the consideration of Parliament, and some good had arisen from 
the agitation of the question, inasmuch as considerable improvement had taken 
place in the treatment and condition’ of the sailors: in the British fleet, and 
thereby many of the difficulties which had formerly met the matter had: been 
removed. He (Mr. Hume) hoped the terms of the present resolution would be 
so modified as to meet the general coneurrence of the House. He hoped the 
Hon. Member for Sheffield would consent to do this, but, at all events, he 
should vote for the resolution as it now stood. 


Sir E. Coprincron greatly admired the speech of the Hon. Member who 
had introduced the resolution, and did not think it ought to be complained of 
for its length ; for every part of it was full of the deepest interest, and the sub- 
ject had been treated with the greatest ability. He concurred also in its ob- 
ject, but at the same time he could not but think that the terms in which the 
resolution was couched might be so modified as to make it more — ac- 
ceptable to the House. He was prepared to enumerate many instances of per- 
sons not seamen being pressed under circumstances of great cruelty and -hard- 
ship: Amongst those cases was one of a tradesman, the last of his family, 
being carried off by a cutter from Douglas, in the Isle of Man, and being carried 
away into foreign service, from which he returned in a consumption, and died 
in Haslar hospital. (Hear, hear.) Again, the effects of impressment were pre- 
judicial to the service, because it brought amongst the well-conducted seamen 
a set of rogues and vagabonds, who were sent on board the fleet under pretence 
of impressment. He well remembered to have had the crew of a frigate given 
him as the nucleus of a ship’s eee for a line-of-battle ship, the rest of 
which he was obliged to make up of odds and.ends. To help him in this, he 
had a number of men sent aboard from the prisons, and amongst them no less 
than twenty-seven had been taken out of irons to be brought on board as. part 
of the ship's company. He had examined the hands of this party and found 
them like those of a lady, inasmuch as they had never been employed:but in 

icking pockets. (Hear, and laughter.) He made a representation of the case 
in the proper quarter, but it was of nouse. Ile contrived, however, to get rid 
of them afterwards. It was customary also to send persons convicted of 
img. Ifimpressment was now the law of the land the sooner it was got rid of 
the better. The men thus forced away from their homes were never allowed to 
visit their friends. If any thing was cruel surely this was. He had an im= 
pressed man once under him for five years as quarter-master, whom he allowed 
to go where he pleased, and he never deserted. When the ship was paid off 
he requested his discharge, saying that he would returi again to the service as 
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soon as he buried his fatherand mother, who were then old. He (Sir Edward 
Codrington) applied for his discharge, and the answer was a direct refusal, He 
could mention many other instances of the kind. The subject ought to be taken 
into consideration, and he regretted the motion was not so worded as to conci- 
liate the House. He, however, would vote for it even in its present shape. 
Impressed men were not rewarded for their services. On the contrary, in pro- 
portion as they made themselves useful the more closely were they watched 
and the less were they indulged, lest they might take any opportunity of desert- 
ing. . ‘They were not done justice to even in time of peace. This was the case 
with the men who fought under him at Navarino, and he wondered after this 
how the First Lord of the Treasury could talk of justice. He had a list as long 
as his arm of persons who had well-grounded claims, and to whom justice was 
refused by the Government. For what reason was it that men who served twenty 
years in the navy and ten years in the dock-yards were not dealt with on the 
principle of joint service? The men who fought with him at Navarino were not 
yet paid for their losses. In the army the men were paid for their loss, It 
was not so in the navy, even for losses sustained in battle. He was told head- 
zoney was not paid in time of peace. It was paid every day under the name 
ofcompensation money. The men who got up the guns sunk in the bay of 
Navarino were paid, but not those who fought the battle. Nothing but the dif- 
ficulty of getting employment in other service induced men now to enter on 
board a King’s ship. He would not go into the treatr.ent of those who had 
served at Navarino on the present occasion, as he should bring it forward on a 
future occasion, when he hoped the claims of those individuals would be met 
with that justice which had been professed by the Right Hon, Bart. the First 
Lord of the Admiralty on the present occasion. With respect to the resolution 
proposed by the Hon. Member for Sheffield, he would beg of him to alter its 
terms, so as to meet with the concurrence of the House generally ; but even 
should the Hon. Member not do so, he (Sir E. Codrington) should support it 
in its present form. (LElear, hear.) ' 


Mr. Alderman Tuompson said he represented a large seaport town, and he 
was frequently requested by mothers, sisters,and wives, toexert himself to have 
impressinent done away with. He was sure the opinions expressed by the 
gallant admiral who had just sat down deserved the attention and considera- 
tion of the House. He had long felt the extreme injustice upon seafaring men 
arising from the operation of the impressment laws, the severity of which were 
extremely felt by the maritime constituency which he represented. He wasat 
a loss to imagine on what grounds it could be urged that the supply of the na- 
val force should not be placed on the same footing as the military service of the 
country; the latter received a bounty, and why, on the same principle, should 
there not be an adequate bounty offered to individuals on entering into the 
navy? He did not altogether approve of the terms ef the motion, and he 
thought it would have been preferable if it had. merely called upon the House 
to pledge itself to consider the subject next session, or if it had moved for the 
appointment ofa committee of inquiry. On the whole, however, he considered 
the system contrary to the free institutions of this country, and he could not 
conceive a more fitting opportunity than. the present for declaring against its 
continuance 


Mr. Rogrnson said, that without entering into the merits of the question, he 
rose merely to express his dissent to the form of the motion. He must, how- 
ever, say, so much did he conceive a necessity for an alteration of the system, 
that he scarcely knew any motion tending to an alteration to which he would 
not readily have assented. But he must remind the Ilouse of the situation in 
which it would be placed by acceding to the proposed resolution. The resolu- 
tion declared the system to be cruel, illegal, ineflicient, and so on; and, in, the 
event of the resolution being carted, it would be absolutely necessary that im. 
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pressment should not be continued. Looking to the consequences which might 
ensue, yet concurring with all that had fallen from the Hon. Mover, he could 
not consent to the form of the resolution. 


Captain Extiorr said that no man would be happier than himself if the sys- 
tem of impressment could be done away with ; but his experience in the service 
brought him to a very different conclusion from that which many Hon. Gentle- 
men had arrived at upon the subject. In reference to what had been stated 
with regard to the desertions during the war, particularly at Gibraltar, he must 
inform the House that he had himself been there engaged in the service, and 
could state that the number of desertions at Gibraltar was greater amongst the 
volunteers than amongst the pressed men, The Hon. and Gallant Member 
proceeded to say that, generally, the desertion, was greater amongst the non- 
pressed men than the pressed. He never saw an instance of a discontented or 
sulky man amongst those who were pressed. The work on board a man-of-war 
was infinitely less than in a merchant ship, and the loss of life, except in battle, 
was less. On board a man-of war the men had medical aid ; and clothing and 
every comfort were provided for them, which were wanting on board merchant 
shi - He spoke from some experience at a principal seaport, Portsmouth, 
and he could say that he never saw the slightest difficulty in gelting men for 
ships of war, though he had seen Indiamen prevented from sailing for want of 
hands, and obliged to procure them from London, whilst men were entered on 
board King’s ships with alacrity. With regard to punishments, they were now 
regulated, and constituted as this House was, all abuse of the system of im- 
pressment would be prevented. He said it was only the abuses of impressment 
that were the subject of complaint. It could not in his opinion be got rid of 
entirely, but he admitted it shoul.! be had recourse to only in cases of neces- 
sity. What —— at the Isle of Man and Navarino had nothing to do with 
the question. He always allowed the impressed men who served under him to 
go ashore, and there were fewer instances of desertion among them than among 
the volunteers. Desertion was as frequent in the navy of other countries as in 
theirs. He was not ashamed to say that he once followed an American frigate 
until one hundred of her crew had deserted tohim. The French navy was al- 
most entirely manned by impressment, and desertion was as frequent as in the 
English navy. He served under Lord Exmouth, then Sir Edward Pellew, for 
three years, and so far from never having recourse to impressment, he impressed 
men even from King’s ships on the East India station, and blamed him (Capt. 
Elliott) for not proceeding more vigorously in it. There was no other way of 
manning a ship under such circumstances. Of about twenty plans sent into 
the Admiralty by various writers upon the subject, every one of them pro- 
ceeded on the principle of forced service. As to proceeding by registration, as 
was done in France, it would be impossible in thiscountry, because seamen 
changed their name every voyage, and had no fixed residence ashore. We com- 
manded a King’s ship eleven years, and never found that impressed men were 
discontented. They more frequently noastEp of having been impressed, and 
when volunteers complained, it was usual with the impressed men to ask them 
why they enlisted. Tie denied there was any unwillingness to enter the King’s 
service. The labour was lighter, the danger less, the attention to health greater 
than in the merchant service, and the men were better fed and better clothed. 
He had been lately resident in a Py 2% town for three years, and he witnessed 
no unwillingness to enter on board King’s ships, but great reluctance to serve in 
Indiamen. Great improvements had taken place in the service during the 
peace, which would render impressment /ess necessary, and a reformed | ta 
of Commons would prevent the abuse of it. 


Colonel Witxrams, in proof of the hardships often inflicted by impress- 
ment, mentioned the case of a native of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who was im- 
pressed into the British service, and served sixteen years and eleven montts, 
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and was then discharged without a pension. He begged about the country for 
six years. He represented his case to the Admiralty, and obtained for him 


what he was justly entitled to, a pension of £12 a-year; but they refused to 
pay the back pension for the six years. 


Colonel Torrens proposed an amendment to the following effect :—* That 
it is just and expedient so to regulate and mitigate the mode of impressment 
80 as not to be inconsistent with the power of the crown, and instantaneously 
to man the royal navy in cases of emergency.” 


Mr. Aaron Cuapman said, the improvements introduced by the late and 
by the present First Lord of the Admiralty would render it easy to man the 
fleet hereafter without impressment. He knew a case of an impressed seaman 
named Scott, for whose discharge he applied ; but he was told so useful a man 
could not be discharged, even if two men were given in place of him. He af- 
terwards got some situation on board, served till he was discharged, and was 
now one of his constituents (at Whitby,} living very comfortabiy at home.— 
(A laugh.) The feeling ought to be encouraged that service in the British 
navy was highly honourable, and he wished the Hon. Member for Sheffield 
would exercise his talents in writing some excellent sea songs, like those of 
Dibdin’s, in which the service was rendered attractive. 


Mr. Lazoucnere did not dissent from the original motion as an abstract 
Proposition, but it was inconvenient for the House to adopt abstract propo- 
sitions of this kind, unless it was of opinion that circumstances required 
Parliament to act upon them. He hoped the House would not consent to 
deprive the government of a power which was necessary in case of emergency ; 
it had always the opportunity of watching over its exercise. He should vote 
against the motion, and also against the amendment, as unnecessary. 


Mr. Conner observed that a large part of the national debt had grown out 
of impressmeut. The debt was now 800,000,000/., 70,000,000/, of which 
we owed to the right of impressment in American ships on the high seas, 
which produced the American war, and cost us so much. 


On Mr. BucktnGuam offering to modify his motion, in order to meet the 
views of his friends, and to unite the feelings of the House, Col. Torrens 
consented to withdraw his amendment. 


Mr. Bucktncnam then moved—* That it is the duty of this House’to avail 
itself of the present period of profound peace, to institute an inquiry, in order 
to ascertain whether some mode may not be devised of manning His 
Majesty’s ships in time of war, without having recourse to the practice of 
forcible impressment.” (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Lord Atrnorp said, that ia whatever form this motion came before the 
House, he should wish to say a few words generally on the subject. He could 
not have a moment’s hesitation in saying that, if it was possible to do away with 
impressment, he, and he had no doubt every Hon. Gentleman in the House, 
would wish to avoid a necessity which all agreed was objectionable. But, asan 
Hon. Friend had stated, in case of a sudden war breaking out, and an arma- 
ment being required, if we trusted to voluntary enrolment, it would be impos- 
sible to fit out a naval force, and the commerce of the country would be 
exposed to destruction. On tHe pay 1n wach THE CouNTRY DEPRIVED 
tue SoverticNn or THE Power or IMPRESSMENT ENTIRELY, ON THAT DaY¥ 
our Navat Superrority wovtp Be at aN Enp. (Hear.) By sub- 
sidiary regulations the evils might be mitigated, and it was the duty of 
government to take advantage of peace, in order to remedy those evils; but he 
Would not agree to any proposition which -went to deprive the Crown of this 
power; and the House could not agree to the motion of the Hon. Member 
without pledging itself in some measure to do so. The Hon. Member's 
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motion and his speech had been complimented ; but he (Lord Althorp) eoult® 
not join in the compliment ; for when an Hon. Member said, not only that ‘the 
people would resist, but that they ought to resist, he thought that was a speeéh 
which ought not to be complimented. (Hear, hear.) With regard to ‘the 
observation of the Hon. Member for Middlesex, that no time was im 

for altering the system, he (Lord Althorp) thought ¢his an improper time ; for 
it was not a wise measure for the country, at the end of a session, before the 
practical details could be discussed, to propose a resolution, which held out to 
the maritime part of the population of England that impressment was to be 
done away with. With respect to the plan of enrolment, that was, toa certain 
extent, an impressment. From the nature of the naval service, it was almost 
impracticable ; but if it were otherwise, he (Lord Althorp) did not see how it 
would place the seamen of this country in a better situation than they were in 
at present; on the contrary, he was not sure that it would not place them in a 
worse. (Hear.) Many of the cases which had been mentioned were cases of 
abuse, and the House would not surely think of abolishing a prerogative of the 
Crown on this ground. The object of the motion was to pledge the House 
that next Session it would go into a committee to abolish impressment entirely.* 
What must be the effect of such a resolution? The effect must be, that every 
one in the commercial marine, and merchant service, would consider impress~ 
ment virtually abolished. He should not meet the motion, should it be put, 
by proposing to the House to negative it, but he should conclude by moving 
the previous question. The grounds on which he felt doubts, and more than 
doubts, were these—that in cases where armaments were suddenly required, it 
was utterly impossible to do without impressment at home ; and in cases of 
ships on foreign stations, where it was impossible to supply men from this 
country, he should feel that there would be no means of manning them. The 
Hon. Member for Oldham might be right in saying that the exercise of the 
right of impressment had cost the country the expenses of the American war; 
it was not the sole, though it was partly the cause of that war. But al 

that might be the case, he could only say that if the exercise of our right of 
impressment had done this mischief, it enabled us to maintain our superiority 
in that war; and therefore, if we balanced these two results together, the 
balance, as far as this argument went, was in favour of impressment. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving the previous question. 


Mr. Connerr said the Right Hon. Baronet had dealt rather hardly with the 
Hon. Member for Sheffield, though he (Mr. Cobbett) approved of the greater 
pet of his speech. He mentioned the case of the American war as an ab 

ut not as a reason for taking away the right of impressment. He should not 
have voted for the motion as it originally stood, but he should support the 
motion as modified. 


The cries of “ Question, question,” becoming general, the revised motion for 
inquiry only was put from the chair, and the House went to a division, when 
the numbers were—For Mr. Buckingham’s motion, 54; Against it, 59— 
leaving a majority for Ministers of 5 only. The result of the division was 
received with loud cheers. 





Tt may be mentioned as a curious coincidence, that in the Session of 1777, 
the Hon. Temere Lurrraetyt moved for leave to bring in a bill for the more 
easy and effectual manning of the fleet, iu which he was supported by many 
gentlemen, chiefly of the naval profession. He was replied to by MuL- 
GRAVE, in defence of the system of impressment; and when the House, 





* The amended motion did no such thing. It ene said it was the dutyof 
the House to enquire whether any plan could be devised by which Impressment 
might be avoided, 
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divided, the numbers were—For Mr. Luttrell’s motion, 54; Against it 108. 
The “ayes” upon this motion for abolishing im ment were, in both cases, 
exactly the same—54: the “noes” were very different—-108 and 59. It is 
clear, therefore, that the advocates of impressment have greatly lessened in pro- 
portionate amount since then ; and by the time that the Parliament re-assembles 
at the next Session, we hope to carry its abolition by a triumphant majority. 


MINORITY OF FIFTY-SIX. 


Who, on the 15th of August, voted in favour of Mr. Buckingham’s Motion, 
“That it is the duty of this House to avail itself of the present period of 
profound peace, to institute an inquiry, for the a of determining whether 
some mode may not be devised of manning his Majesty’s Navy, in time of 
war, without recourse to the practice of forcible Impressment.” 


For the Motion.......+0+++ 56 
Agnintt tt joi cin ies Gs a 61 ie the House, 
5 


Maiori 117, 
BIO sai op eees — 

England. Hall, B. Thompson, Ald. Ireland, 
Aglionby,H.A. Hughes, Hughes Tollemache,Hon.A.Blake, M. 
Baillie, J. E. Hutt, W. Tower,C. T. Evans, Geo. 
Barnard, E.G. Kennedy, J. Tynte,C. J. K. Fitzgerald, Thos. 
Bewes, T. Lamont, N. Warburton, H. Lynch, A. H. 
Bish, T. Lester, B. L. Whalley, Sir. S$. O'Dwyer, A.C. 
Briscoe, John Lushington, Dr. Wilks, J. O'Reilly, W. 


Brotherton, J. Majoribanks,S. Williams, Col. _ Perrin, Serjeant 
Chapman, A. Moreton,Hon.A.H.Wood, Alderman Ruthven, E. S. 


Cobbett, W- Philips, Mark Young, G. F. Ruthven, E, 
Codrington, Sir E. Pryse, Pryse Vigors, N: A. 
Dashwood, G. H- Rider, Thomas Scotland. Wallace, Thos. 
Ewart, Wm. Robinson, G. M: Fergusson, C. 

Fielden, John Romilly, John Wallace, Robert TELLERS. 
Fryer, R. Scholefield, J. Buckingham, J.S. 
Halcombe, John Tancred, H. W. Hume, Joseph 


MAJORITY OF SIXTY-ONE 


Including Twenty Ministers and Officers of Government—who voted against 
Mr. Buckinghain’s Motion. 


England. Graham, Sir J. Pryme, G. Grant, C. 
Althorp, Lord Grant, R. Rice, T. Gordon, Capt. 
Attwood, T. Grosvenor, Lord R. Ryle, John Jeffrey, F. 
Blamire, W. Henniker, Lord Skipwith, SirG. Kennedy, T. F. 
Briggs, R. Hodges, T. L. Smith, J, Mackenzie, S. 
Brodie, A. Horne, Sir W. = Smith, V. M‘Leod, R, - . 
Campbell, Sir J. Howard, P. Spankie, Serjeant Ormelle, Earl of 
Carter, B. Knatchbull, Sir E. Steuart, P. 

Chetwynd, Capt. Lennox, Lord W. Thomson, C, P. Ireland. 


Childers,T. W. Littleton, E. Trowbridge, SirT. Copeland, Ald. 
Duncannon, Visc. Macauley,T. B. Villiers, Lord Talbot, J. 
Dykes, F. L. B. Mangles, J. Williams, W. A. Howard, R. 
Egerton, W.T. Palmerston, Lord Willoughby, Sir H. Hayes, Sir E. 
Ellice, E. Palmer, T. 


Forster, C. Parker, J. Scotland. TELLERS. 
Fox, Colonel Penruddock, J.H. Dalmeny, Lord Labouchere, H. 
Gordon, R. Price, Sir R. Elliott, Hon. G, Wood, C, 
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LIST OF TWENTY OFFICE HOLDERS, 


Out of the Sixty-one who voted against Enquiry into the Impressment of 
Seamen for His Majesty’s Navy. 


Duncannon, Lord .... First Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
Althorp, Lord........ Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Campbell, Sir John ... Solicitor General 

Ellice, Edward ...... Secretary at War 

Elliott, Captain ...... Secretary to the Admiralty 

Graham, Sir James .. First Lerd of the Admiralt 

Grant, Charles........ President of the Board of Controul 
Grant, Robert ........ Judge Advocate General 

Gordon, Robert ...... Commissioner of the India Board 
Horne, Sir William.... Attorney General 

Jeffrey, Francis ...... Lord Advocate of Scotland 
Labouchere, Henry.... Lord of the Admiralty 

Littleton, Edward .... Secretary for Ireland 

Macauley, T. B....... Secretary to the India Board 
Mackenzie, Stewart.... Commissioner of the India Board 
Palmerston, Lord .... Secretary for Foreign Affairs 

Rice, T. Spring ...... Secretary of the Treasury 

Smith, Vernon ...... Lord of the Treasury 

Thompson, C. Poulett . Vice President of the Board of Trade 
Wood, Charles ....., Secretary of the Treasury 





NOTICES OF MOTIONS. 





Mr. Buckincnam has given the following notices of motions, which 
he intends to bring forward early in the next session:, 


1. To move for a Select Committee to enquire into the practicability of 
organizing a plan for securing a full and efficient supply of men for his 
Majesty’s Navy, without recourse to forcible Impressment. 


2. To move for leave to bring in a Bill for the purpose of disqualifing all 
persons, who after the passing of the same, shall be convicted of taking part in 
any Duel, either as principals, or accessaries—from holding any commission or 
office in any branch of the public service; and in the event of the death of 
either of the combatants, compelling the survivor to mantain, as his own, the 
family or dependants of the slain. 


3. To move for a Select Committee to enquire into the increasing intem- 
perance and immorality of the name ars sea-ports and large manufacturing 
towns—and to devise means for remedying two such great national evils—by 
removing, as much as possible, the facilities now permitted to both—and sub- 
stituting some cheap, sober, and rational entertainments for the people—more 
favourable to their health and morals. ’ 





ERRATA. mh? 
- In the Report of the Hull Polish Association, given in the last Number=- 


Page 498, line 3, for faultless, read_fruitless. 
—_ 12, after its, insert victim. 
_ 9, (from the bottom) for 84, read 24, 
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REVIEW OF THE SPEECHES OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 
CAPTAIN ELLIOTT, AND LORD ALTHORP. 


From the turn which the debate took in its progress, and the con- 
fusion arising from the number of amendments and suggestions that 
were handed to us in writing, or communicated personally by members 
desiring to shape the resolution in the way that would best meet the 
general feeling of the House, we lost the proper moment for reply, 
as we understood that this privilege could not be claimed after the 
motion was put from the chair. We avail ourselves of these pages, 
therefore, to offer a few observations on the speeches of Sir James 
Graham, Captain Elliott, and Lord Althorp, as those which we feel it 
necessary to analyse and expose, for their fallacious reasonings, illiberal 
principles, and unstatesmanlike views. 


Sir James Granam, feeling, no doubt, how much he lacked argu- 
ment to rebut the statements he had heard, thought it most politic to 
bring wit and sarcasm to his aid; and, accordingly, he began by look- 
ing at the clock of the House, counting the number of half hours that 
had been occupied by the opening speech, and contrasting it with the 
limits suggested by the mover, on the opening of Parliament, to be 
made binding on all. If that proposition, instead of being met with 
cries of ‘Oh! oh!’ had been acceded to by the House, the session 
would have been terminated at least a month ago ; and, instead of the 
disgraceful scenes of cabal and uproar, of which the House has been the 
noisy and disorderly theatre, the business would have béen done in a 
calm and dignified temper of mind, the hours would have been. ra- 
tional, the health of the members not so much deranged, and the 
House would have preserved some character for decorum at least? but 
it was rejected, and hence the protracted period of the session. It may, 
however, give some notion, of the standard of justice in the mind of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, to see him expect that, while all other 
members shal] be admitted, by the rules of the House, to speak at any 
length they please, the one single member who proposed abbreviation 
as a general practice, is to be bound by rules that bind no one else but 
himself !—Admirable scale of equity! 


But Sir James says, he was quite ata loss to discover the motive 
for bringing forward such a motion at so late a period of the session. 
It has been truly said that a good measure is always, in ministerial esti- 
mation, too soon or too late; if itbe such as the ministers do not ap- 
prove, it is always sure to be out of season. But of all the men in 
the House, Sir James Graham ought to be the last to be at a loss to 
discover the reason of the motion being postponed to the late period 
of which he complains. He knew quite well that it had been entered 
on the order book of the House very early in the session; that it 
had been put off three several times, at the urgent request of the 
ministers themselves; that. on all these occasions we had expressed 
great reluctance to the postponements proposed, but were overborne 
by the representation of the great importance of some other public 
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business then before the House: the three occasions, we believe, ‘be- 
ing the East India Bill, the Slavery Abolition Bill, andthe F 
Regulation Bill; that we were on each occasion publicly asked, 
and urgently solicited, from the Treasury Bench; and that on the 
two last occasions, the solicitation was publicly made by Sir James 
Graham himself, who went the length of saying, “ that the honorable 
member for Sheffield had already so repeatedly yielded to the wishes 
of the Government in deferring his motion to some future day, that 
he should almost feel ashamed to ask him to do so again, but for the 
intense anxiety felt by the public in the issue of the other 
business then fixed for the evening ; but that if he would consent to 
defer it once more, he would confer a great obligation on the Govern- 
ment.” Sir James must also well recollect our saying on that occa- 
sion, “ that we had deferred the question so often that we were very 
reluctant to do so again ; but that nothing should prevent our bringing 
it forward on the 15th of August, the earliest day open on the 
Books, if the session should last so long,”"—on which pledge it was 
deferred for the third time, and the withdrawal was acknowledged 
as a favor by loud cheers from the ministerial benches. And yet, 
after these repeated public exhibitions in the face of the whole 
House, the First Lord of the Admiralty does not think it be- 
neath the dignity of his high station, to express himself as _per- 
fectly at a lossto discover a reason for the course we had taken— 
the very course itself being one that was solicited by himself, as 
it was the necessary result of a yielding to his own solicitation, 
and granting him the favour for which he sued at our hands. Either, 
therefore, Sir James Graham must have the shortest of memories, and 
be wholly unfit for his office, if he cannot remember, at the end of a 
few weeks, such striking facts as these ;—or, if he did remember them, 
and yet, in the face of such recollections, pretend a wonder which he 
could not by possibility feel, then we must say that he is, by this 
insincerity, just as much disqualified as by defective memory, from pre- 
siding over a profession remarkable for its frankness, honesty, open- 
ness, plain-sailing, and doing all things straight forward and above 
board, whatever may be the consequences of their integrity. 


Sir James's sneers at the love of popularity—at the desire to stand 
well with constituents—and at the wishes of Mr. Hume and the poli- 
tical unions—come with a bad grace indeed from one who, while he 
sat on the Opposition benches, was among the greatest seekers after 
popularity, and the greatest admirer of deference to constituents; and 
who, ever since his accession to office, has formed one of a cabinet, who 
were but too happy to correspond with, to compliment, and to receive 
the aid of political unions, in all parts of the country, to keep them 
snugly seated in their places. Sir James Graham will, perhaps, have 
cause, some day or other, to wish for the aid of the true friends. of 
reform again; and he will then repent the indiscretion of levelling 
sareasms and reproaches-at.a large and influential class of the commu- 
nity, without whose aid the present Ministry never could have carried 
those measures, through which they alone obtained their present 
ambiguous position. 
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Sir James complains of the dangerous tendency of discussing, or 
even alluding to the right of resistance, and more especially of the 
comparison of Impressment wi'h Slavery. But, if the principal fea- 
tures of Slavery be :—that it consists in tearing men from their homes 
against their will, compelling them to labour without choice of masters, 
or term of servitude, for less than they would obtain elsewhere; and 
punishing them with the lash, if they fail to do their duty, or if they 
desert ;—If these are the characteristics of Slavery, what are the evils 
of Impressment? Are they not exactly the same, with the substitution 
of death by a cannon ball instead of a fever, or liability to both when 
sent upon a foreign station ? And do they not equally resemble each other 
in the defences set up for both? Impressment, says Sir James Gra- 
ham, is consecrated by immemorial usage. So equally is Slavery. Im- 
pressment he says, has been declared by able judges to be legal. So has 
Slavery. The ships of the Navy cannot be manned without Impress- 
ment, says the First Lord of the Admiraity. The sugar estates cannot 
be cultivated but by slaves, says the West India planters. The: loss of 
our naval glory would be the consequence of abolishing Impressment, 
says the one. The loss of our Colonial prosperity would follow the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, says the other ;—and state necessity justifies the evil, 
exclaim both. Was there ever a more perfect parallel? Alike in 
origin—alike in progress—alike in terror—alike in infamy. Whoever 
can sincerely approve of the one, cannot consistently condemn the 
other. Whoever truly abbors the one, cannot with any justice tolerate 
the other. And if the African stranger is made a participator of 
freedom through! our means, and we shut up our hearts against all 
compassion for our own countrymen, our fathers, our brothers, and our 
children,—do we not deserve not-merely the mutiny of all the oppressed, 
but the scorn and contempt of every existing nation, and the execration 
of posterity to the latest period of time. As the celebrated Dr. John- 
son, a general supporter of governments, and a Tory by habit and 
education, used to drink as a favorite toast, ‘‘Success to the first in- 
surrection of the Negroes in the West Indies.””—and as even our own 
consistent Ministers, profess to wish, ‘Liberation to the unhappy 
Poles, who are dragged from their homes to go and labour in the mines 
of Siberia”—so we, who donot love freedom for one race or one coun- 
try only, but desire to see liberty recognized as the right of. every 
nation and every people under the sun, are quite as ready to say,’ 
‘* May a successful issue attend the first struggle of the injured sea- 


men of England to resist the brute force of tyrannous and unjust 
Impressment ! ” 


' Let us pass on then to the opinion of Sir James Graham as to the 
legality of Impressment, which he founds on common law and imme- 
morial usage, and for which he cites the authority of Mr. Justice 
Foster. It will be worth while to examine a little into the character 
of the worthy ally, whose aid Sir James seems so proud to call in on 
this occasion. Judge Foster, then, was Recorder of Bristol, at a time 
when an attempt having been made by a gang ‘from the Mortar sloop 
to impress a seaman named Broadfoot, out of a merchant-ship in. the 
Bristol. chanvel, one of the press-gang, named Calahan,, was killed by 
Broadfoot shooting him dead on the spot, The man who had com- 
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mitted the act of murder, as it was called, was tried for the offence, 
before the Recorder at Bristol, on the 30th of April, 1743. In the 
course of the trial, it wes proved that the Press-warrant, by virtue and 
authority of which, the attempt to impress the seamen was made, was 
not, at the time of the death, in the hands of the Lieutenant to whom 
it was assigned, nor was the officer present ;—two omissions, which 
were fatal, and Mr. Foster was accordingly compelled to direct the 
jury to acquit the prisoner of the wilful murder laid to his charge, as 
the act of slaying the individual who had made the attempt to seize 
him, without the necessary forms of the legal warrant or the presence 
of the officer, could not be considered as murder, but merely man- 
slaughter. It was on this issue, however that Foster took occasion to 
deliver in Court, a long argument in favor of the legality of Impress- 
ment, as established by usege,and being part of the King’s prerogative, 
inherent in the crown. This argument, or charge, he afterwards res 
vised and published : and, as he no doubt anticipated, it proved so 
acceptable to the Government of that day, as to obtain for him very 
speedy professional promotion: for in less than two years afterwards, 
he.was made one of the Judges of the King’s Bench. As a. crown 
lawyer, and a warm advocate for the King’s prerogative, he was un- 
doubtedly a person of great repute; but on many occasions, his views 
were so singular, that he often differed on various points, from all the 
other judges of the court, and delivered his opinions against their 
judgments. As regards the argument or charge in question, ‘* The 
King versus Broadfoot,” it has never been considered by great con- 
stitutional lawyers, or by eminent liberal statesmen, as of any worth, 
and has rarely been referred to, except to prove the usage of Im- 
pressment as continuing through several successive reigns. But 
that Sir James Graham should be so enamoured of it, and attach such 
high importance to its authority, can only be accounted for from the 
fact, that the views taken of men, backs, and things, are so different 
when seen from the opposite sides of the House of Commons, that it 
is to the atmosphere of the Treasury bench, and the peculiar obliquity 
of vision which the rays of light there occasion, rather than to any 
other cause that this admiration is to be attributed. Even Judge Foster, 
however, qualifies his opinions by passages like these :— 

‘ The question is—W hether mariners, persons who have freely chosen a sea- 
faring life, persons whose education and employment have fitted them for the 
service, rl we inured them to it; whether such persons may not be legally 
pressed into the service of the Crowa, whenever the public service requires it 
—Ne quid detrimenti republica capiat? For my part, I think they may—I 
think the Crown hath a right to command the service of these people whenever 
the public safety calls for it ;—the same right that it hath to require the per- 
sonal service of every man able to bear arms, in case of a sudden invasion, or 
a formidable insurrection. The right in both cases is founded on one and the 
same principle: the necessity of the case, and the preservation of the whole. 
This personal service, in case of extreme necessity, isa ae branch of 
the allegiance whtch every subject of England owes to the Crown. See the 
11th of Henry the Seventh, cap. 1; the 1st of Edward the Third, cap. 5, 
16, 17.’ ; 

This is the language of Judge Foster; and who does’ not. see, even 
in this, that it should be only in cases of sudden invasion—formidable: 
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insurrection—or moments of the greatest danger---that every man ca- 
pable of bearing arms should be equally liable to the call upon his 
personal services; a maxim to which most persons would agree, if the 
emergency should arise, and the necessity be clearly proved. The 
error lies in this: that we take for the rule what should only be the 
exception. A standing army is held to be unconstitutional; and there» 
fore we have an annual Mutiny Bill. The trial of civil offences by 
Courts Martial in Ireland, is clearly unconstitutional, and therefore 
we have a Coercion Bill. The Impressment of men for the Navy, 
except in times of admitted peril, should be declared equally illegal ; 
and if an inevitable necessity should arise, it would be better to pass 
an act for the purpose, as for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, or 
the establishment of a Censorship on the Press, to be repealed when 
the danger was over than to let Impressment be considered to be 
the legal rule, and thus warrant resort to it at the diseretion of any 
single captain, which is the case at all times abroad, and ‘whereever 
there is a difficulty in getting men to enter at home; though we con- 
tend, that with a well organized system of a retaining pay for the 
navy, registering] for the merchant seamen, and ballot for the ma- 
ritime towns, no such cases of necessity ever could arise, 


As to Sir James Graham’s saying that he never heard of Mr. Fos- 
ter’s argument answered, this only shews that he has not read so much 
on this subject as would be useful to a First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
for it has been answered, confuted, exposed, ridiculed, and condemned, 
over and over again. Possibly, Sir James has never heard of a work, 
entitled, “‘ The Rights of the Sailors vindicated,” published by Kears- 
ley, in which the legality of Impressment is expressly disputed and 
denied, and in which,there is a passage, so curious as to be well worthy 
of extract, as well accounting for the remarkable circumstance of 30 
few public men taking up the sailor’s cause. The writer says: . 


‘It is because the redress of their grievances gives our leading patriots no 
chance for ministerial elevation ; for, if it had, these candidates for preferment 
might have chosen a thesis to declaim upon, which would probably have been 


more grateful to the public than their endless harangues on Sir James Low- 
ther’s grant.’* 


Benjamin Franklin too, a name not unknown, doubtless to Sir 
James Graham, tore Mr. Justice Foster’s arguments to rags and tat- 
ters; and facetiously enough, but at the same time most logically, put 
the case in some such fashion as this, ‘‘ Mr. Justice Foster contends 
that the|King wants good seamen--landsmen will not do---that the best 
seamen must be had to man the fleet, and having chosen the profession 
of the sea, it is no hardship on them to compel them to go to sail the 
King’s ships instead of merchant ships, which, as Sir James Graham 
would say, is after all a mere change of masters, nothing more. But, 
says Franklin, good lawyers are necessary to carry on the affairs of 
government—men who are not lawyers will not do. Nay, the king 
has a right to the services of the best lawyers to man his courts, and 
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* This was the great topic of public declamation at the time the pamphlet 
alluded to was published, 
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their having freely chosen the profession of the law, it is no hardship 
to make them work for the king, instead of having a private merchant 
for their client—it is but a mere change of masters after all. J 
Foster, then, being one of these best lawyers, whose services the king 
has a right to command, let him be forthwith seized, by virtue of the 
king's prerogative—sent tothe colonies, to labour in his profession at 
ten-pence a day, and console himself with the comfortable assurance 
that the necessities of the state alone have led to this honourable 
exile!” But, to make the parallel complete, Franklin should have 
imposed upon the impressed judge the necessity, not merely of pleading 
the king's cause for the king's pay, but of fighting any body that dis- 
puted the king’s supremacy, and taking all the hard knocks, leaden 
bullets, and cannon balls, asso much extra emolument. The pro- 
fession that the sailor chooses, is to be a peaceful mariner :—the profes- 
sion to which he is dragged by force, is that of a hired fighter. But 
sailing and fighting, though both are done upon the sea, are not the 
same profession. It is, therefore, not merely a change of masters, but 
a total change of occupation; though even in a change of masters 
there may be quite enough of evil; as, if Sir James Graham were 
kidnapped by an Algerine press-gang, on his return from a ministerial 
whitebait dinner at Greenwich, and made First Lord of the Admiralty 
at Algiers; with the occasional visitation of the bastinado on the naked 
soles of his feet if he looked sulky, or was impertinently querulous, or 
insolently silent,—acts of insubordination sometimes punished in the 
navy by the cat-o’-nine-tails, on the bare back—it would be but a 
change of masters: but Sir James would soon feel that there was a 
great difference in the comforts, the honours, and. the pay of different 
services ; and, if the violence done to him were justified by the Grand 
Vizier, or Prime Minister of Algiers, telling him that this was a state 
of things consecrated by immemorial usage—defended by the ablest 
muftis—justified by the Koran, and forming part and parcel of: the 
common law of Algiersy—would he not wish for an Exmouth or.a 
Codrington to come with a fleet, and batter down the prerogative of 
the turban, wearer and all—bring the whole of the parts and parcels 
of such an abominable law to the ground—and bury the whole tribe 
of treasury janissaries, and bearded moollahs in its ruins? 


Common law, indeed !—It was once a part of the common law, that 
the barons of England should have the right of violating every female 
about to become a bride to any of his vassals. It was established by 
immemorial usage—as the flogging of pregnant women in the West 
Indies—and the burning alive of widows in Hindostan—they are all 
ancient and venerable cruelties.’ But what says statute law, which 
will always supercede usage? Is there no such Act as Magna Char- 
ta? And does not that proclaim that no free man shall be coerced 
against his will? Is there no declaration of the king, that he will 
neither sell, deny, or delay justice, to any of his subjects? And does 
not even the duty of allegiance itself rest entirely on the reciprocal 
duty of protection? Away with this insulting mockery of common 
law, which is but too frequently. common wrong,—and let common sense 
and common justice be appealed to in its stead. 
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But the great Lord Chatham was also pressed into the service of 
tyranny, by Sir James Graham :—an event, which, were he but conscious 
of what was doing by his name while he lay in his grave, would give his 
ghost as severe a pang, as it will one day give Sir James himself, to 
hear the doctrines he has avowed in this debate, quoted by some time- 
serving minister, to accomplish some temporary purpose, and give its 
date as that of the First Session of the First Reformed Parliament of 
England,—which began with a Coercion Bill for trying civil offences by 
military tribunals in Ireland, and ended by defending the forced Impress- 
ment of seamen wherever they could be found. When Sir James Graham 
has read Lord Chatham's speeches more carefully, however, he will pro- 
bably discover this—that the speech from which he read the quotation 
offered to the House, was delivered in the year 1770, at a period of 
great excitement, owing to the danger apprehended from Alderman 
Wilks and others refusing to back or indorse the press-warrants of the 
Admiralty, authorizing the visits of press-gangs to the City; and the 
course they pursued of giving instant liberty to all the impressed men 
brought before them as magistrates. The question as to the legality 
of such press-warrants was then stoutly disputed, and these noble- 
minded citizens refused to give their sanction to such a violation of the 
liberties of the subject. At that time, the country was arming, with 
great vigour, for an expected war with Spain, in the dispute about the 
Falkland Islands. ‘Traitors or foreign enemies were supposed to be 
spreading sedition throughout the kingdom—Portsmouth dock-yard 
had just been fired—the Lord Mayor, Crosby, had also refused to back 
press-warrants for the City of London. - Lord Chatham, who still 
aimed at the office of minister, had upbraided the Government of the 
day with the inefficacy of their naval preparations ; and, these circum- 
stances combined, gave rise to his philippic, deprecating the conduct of 
those persons to whom he was opposed. 


As a counter-balance to this, however, we beg Sir James to turn to 
another speech of Lord Chatham's, delivered five years later, on the 
22nd of December, 1775, on the occasion of Lord Pulteney’s Bill 
for speedily manning the navy. This was delivered under more de- 
liberate circumstances, in a time of peace, but in anticipation of 
possible war—in short, under circumstances like the present, with no 
immediate danger threatening, but with the elements of war only 
sleeping for a while—which so strongly recommend it to our attention, 
and which it would have been more to Sir James Graham’ honor to 
have quoted, and more congenial to the spirit of the House to have 
heard. These are Lord Chatham’s words— 


‘Not only was pressing spread over the whole kingdom, but the military 
were ordered to be assisting to these press-gangs, so that a Midshipman, or 
Sea Lieutenant, with a press-warrant in his pocket, was erected into.a civil 
magistrate, who could call the military whenever he thought he had occasion 
for it, which would certainly be as often as he was committing any act of un- 
necessary violence, or downright oppression. . 


‘Was this legal, Sir? Was it agreeable to the Constitution? Was it not 
directly contrary to Magna Charta, which expressly declares “No freeman 


shall be taken or imprisoned, unless by legal judgment of his peers, or the law 
of the land?” 
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f *I shall grant, Sir, that immemorial custom has expressly authorized, and 
; that even a late statute has, by implication, authorized the pressing of seamen, 
$ in cases of absolute necessity, but no such necessity can ever exist, if there 
) be time for trying any other method ; and when there is time no such neces- 
- sity can ever exist, until after every other method has been tried ; from whence 
; I must conclude that the pressing of seamen upon this last occasion was not 
f <a either by custom or statute, and consequently it was absolutely 
illegal. 
Lord Chatham goes on to enforce his objections to Impressment in 
: a similar strain, and then says,— 
- ‘I believe, Sir, it will now appear that, with regard to pressing, our Minis- 
a ters have in several respects made a little too free with our Constitution ; there- 
f ‘fore it is high time for Parliament to take this practice, which smells so rank 
. of arbitrary oe into their most serious consideration, and to embrace 
; ‘every method that can be thought of for preventing or rendering less frequent 
the necessity of our having recourse to that unjust and violent practice. All 
4 the other subjects of Great Britain may sit secure under their own fig trees, 
n ‘without being in danger of ever being called out to serve the public in any 
y station, unless it comes to their turn, or they voluntarily engage in the service : 
e but our seamen, a set of men whom of all others we ought most to indulge, 
p can never be secure whilst they are under the age of 55. 
n ‘ After a seaman, by hard service of many years at sea, has earned and saved 
e as much as may establish him in a quiet retreat at land, he does not know but 
e that. in six months, or a less time, he may be torn from his wife and family, 
j and forced to undergo all the fatigues and perils of a common seaman, without 
any certainty of ever being released while he is fit for serving in that station. 
kK Does not justice, humanity, and gratitude, require that our seamen should be 
U ‘exempted as much as possible from this condition? Can this be done an 
e other way but by engaging seamen to enter voluntarily into the King’s 
\- service ?’ 
f These, then, were the deliberate opinions of the great Lord Chatham, 
delivered at a period free from excitement, and altogether more in har- 
o mony with his general sentiments in favour of freedom, than those picked 
e out from a mass of others, by a First Lord of the Admiralty, who has 
ll been accustomed to pride himself on being a Reformer, and who now 
2. stands up for Impressment of British seamen, as legal, constitutional, 
of proper, necessary ; and so unobjectionable in all its particulars, as to 
0 deserve no harsher a name than “a mere change of masters.” But 
ly we must leave Sir James to his constitutional studies, and pass on to 
n, his worthy Secretary, Captain Elliott. 
0 According to Captain Elliott, Impressment is far Jetter than free 
re _ service: which makes us wonder why he should wish to see it dis- 
pensed with at all. Yet this gallant officer, a better fighter than a 
ry reasoner, we have no doubt, begins by saying, that no man would be 
or more happy than he should be to see Impressment done away with. 
‘il -Do you ask him why? He answers—Because the number of desertions 
- are much fewer among pressed men than among those who have 
wi entered freely—because he never saw a pressed man sulky, or even 
discontented! Happy Captain Elliott! what delightful ships’ compa- 
ot nies he must always have had about him! The common saying in a 
a man-of-war, that “ one volunteer is worth two pressed men,” is clearly 
a mistake: or perhaps the Captain would say this is a vulgar error, 
VOL. III.—NO. IX. 20 
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having no foundation in truth. According to his notions, the true 
way to make men happy, and prevent desertion, is to drag them aboard 
against their will: the sure way to make them unhappy, and cause 
them to run away, is to allow them to serve by their own free will and 
consent. ‘This is a very curious phenomenon, no doubt—but Captain 
Elliott says it is so; and who can doubt his experience? He ought, 
forthwith, to shew his sincerity, by asking leave to bring in a Bill to 
prevent free entry, and to prevent the manning the fleet by volunteers, 
"There is an odd observation afterwards, however, that he never knew 
any difficulty in getting men for ships of war at Portsmouth—but that 
there was great difficulty in getting them for Indiamen. Tf there is 
no difficulty in getting men, why impress them? The power of Im- 
pressment is defended by the First Lord, expressly, on the ground, not 
merely of the difficulty, but of the absolute impossibility of getting 
men by any other mode. The Secretary to the Admiralty declares 
there is no difficulty at all, and yet both are advocates for Impress- 
ment; the first, because it is necessary, though it is only a change of 
masters; the second, not because it is necessary, but because it makes 
sailors happy, and prevents desertion!—and these are the men by 
whom England is governed !! 


Captain Elliott says he is not ashamed to admit that he once fol- 
Jowed an American frigate until no less than one hundred of her crew 
deserted and came over to him ; and it may, of course, be inferred that 
they were chiefly, if not all, Americans, and that he gave them a kind 
reception. But if pressed men are so much more happy than volun- 
teers, and are so much less liable to desert, why did he not lay his ship 
alongside the American frigate, and press the one hundred men at 
once? That would have had the merit ef boldness at least, though 
‘the American would not have stopped, we believe, to have argued 
whether the right of resistance was legal or not. But to follow an 
American frigate until no less than one hundred men had deserted from 
her ; and for the purpose, as it would appear, of favouring and profit- 
ing by that desertion, is an act that, if performed by an American 
frigate towards an English one, would be characterized in this country, 
as well as in America, by terms that we will not trust ourselves to 
mention. If the men were Englishmen, it would look like a fear of 
the consequences not to go and take them out at once—more especially 
by an officer who thinks Impressment not merely legal, but better 
for the sailors themselves than free entry. If they were Americans, 
then it would seem like encouraging a traitorous desertion of their 


own flag to serve and fight under another. This really seems to us to 
require explanation. 


Captain Elliott says the French navy is manned by impressment. 
We should call this a mistake, did not the gallant officer, almost. in 
the same breath, admit that it was done by registration. But, surely, 
these are not the same things. Indeed, no two things can be more 
dissimilar—and both cannot. be supposed true. He says registration 
would be impossible in England, because the seamen change their 
names every voyage, and have no fixed residences on shore.—Why is 
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this? Simply because they dreail Impressment. Let’ that be dé- 
clared illegal by a Parliamentary enactment, and sailors would keep 
‘to one name as steadily as soldiers; and have homes on shore in the 
intervals between their voyages also. But itis rather hard, first:to 
ereate certain habits of life bya vicious system, and then to plead 
-those very habits as a reason why the system cannot be altered. This 
is arguing in a circle. 


Tf Sir Edward Pellew manned his ships by impressment during the 
three years that Captain Elliott sailed with him, we believe it must 
have been a period of exception. At all events that was not his prac- 
tice when he commanded the Indefatigable, as Commodore of the 
Western Squadron. But, really, with an officer who had often heard 
men dboast of their being impressed ; antl who, during a command of 
eleven years, never found that impressed men were discontented, there 
is no coping: his experience is so peculiar, that it must be considered 
as sui generis, and not reasoned upon as the ordinary experience of 
men in general. 


We refer the -honorable and: gallant Secretary, however, to the 
history of his own family, for sentiments»which we can more clearly 
understand, and which we should rejoice te-find he had hereditarily 
entertained. In the same debate from which we have already quoted 
the noble sentiments of Lord Chatham, on the 22nd of December, 1775, 
we find an excellent speech was made by Mr. Gilbert Elliott, eldest 
son of Sir Gilbert Elliott, of Minto, Bart., soon after made a Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty, and then Member for Selkirk, the ances- 
‘tor, we believe, of the gallant Captain Elliott, the present Secretary 
of the Admiralty. In that speech he deprecated the system of Im- 
pressment, and represented that it had been exercised with great 
severity in Scotland,—the military even surrounding the churches. 
He also used the following words :— 


* Though the method of poe has of late years been often practised in 
times of peace, yet, I think it has wever been expressly authorized by law. 
Tn this country, and, indeed, in any free country, nothing can excuse it but 


‘the most urgent necessity, which necessity we ought to prevent, by every ? 


means that can be contrived. 


We come then to the closing speech of the debate, that of Lorp 
Atruorr; and though last in order of succession, it is certainly not 
least in the scale of inefficiency. He begins by saying, that if it were 
possible to do away with Impressment, he had no doubt every gentle- 
man in the House would be glad to assist in its removal. And yet he 
calls upon them all to vote against a resolution which merely declares 
that it is the duty of the House to institute an enquiry for the express 
purpose of determining whether it be possible or not! How can we 
ascertain the possibility without an enquiry or a trial? Yet these 
very tests are refused and denied! But then, it seems, it was not the 
proper time. It never is the proper time, and never will be, so to 
as the motion itself is disagreeable. But then it is so near the 
of the session, that unless the practical details could be discussed, it 
would be improperto hold out to the maritime eesti “a that 
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Empressment was about to be abolished. Why, here is a West ‘India 
Slave Abolition Bill, not yet passed, though it is the end of the 
session ; in which scarcely any .of the details have been discussed, as 
these are all to be settled by the local Legislatures in the Colonies, 
‘after the Bill has passed. The House of Commons has declared that 
the name of Slavery shall be abolished, and that the name of Appren- 
ticeship shall be substituted instead. It has voted. twenty millions of 
money to pay for this change of name: but the detai/s—they are to 
be settled elsewhere. The House has declared that Slavery in the 
East Indies should cease on a given day, after three years, and not a 
word was said about the details, which are to be left to a body of 
Commissioners in India, when the Bill is passed; which, while we 
write, is not yet done, though it is so near the end of the session. Why 
could not the House, with the same readiness, pass a Bill declaring 
that from and after a certain date the slavery of British seamen should 
cease, by Impressment being abolished, and then leave the Board of 
Admiralty, and a Commission charged with that express duty, to 
arrange the details for supplying the navy with crews? What is done 
‘by America, can surely be done by England; and Impressment never 
was, and never will be, tolerated in that country. At all events, let 
us try; and if we cannot succeed, let us confess our imbecility, and go 
back to Impressment again. 


Lorp Atruorp is unwilling to join in the compliments to which he 
alludes, because the speech complimented spoke of resistance to a 
press-gang being justifiable. If resistance to a robber on the highway, 
who takes a traveller's purse, be justifiable, then is resistance toa 
press-gang, which takes a man’s liberty, his person, and the means of 
supporting his children in comfort, also justifiable.’ A man’s liberty 
for all his life, is as valuable as a purse of twenty shillings, at least. 
Shall he, then, who steals the latter, be hung for a thief, while he who 
steals the former escapes with impunity? But the highwayman puts 
the traveller in fear of his life—Yes! And the press-gang puts the 
seaman, not merely in fear, but in the actual way of losing his life, by 
‘the cannon-ball of an enemy, against whom he is compelled to go 
Yorth to battle. Which is the greatest injury of the two? Resistance 
is not merely justifiable—it is a solemn duty. We would not recom- 
‘mend it to be active—we do not desire to see deadly struggles and 
loss of life—we have seen too much of that in our own day already ; 
‘but we would recommend that firm united passive resistance which 
Lord Milton recommended, and declared he would set the example of, 
“if the Reform Bill did not pass ; which has put a stop to the collection 
of tithes in Ireland; which will work the repeal of the house and win- 
xlow tax in England ; and which, if no legislative enactment seals its 


death before, will abolish, for ever, Impressment throughout the 
kingdom. : 


But, alas! says Lord Althorp, “On the day in which the country 
deprived the Sovereign of the power of Impressment entirely—on that 
day our naval superiority would be at an end!” And is it come to 
this? Does the entire safety of the country, as well as all its’ naval 
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greatness, rest upon so rotten a foundation as this?’ Why three votes 
more would then have annihilated the naval glory of England for 
ever on Thursday night, if Lord Althorp’s position be true. He says 
that the motion ought not to be supported on these grounds ; so that ift 
Mr. Thomas Attwood, of Birmingham, and any other one of the pro-- 
fessed friends of the liberty of the subject, who gave ministers their 
votes on this occasion, had gone out with the voters for the motion. 
instead of staying in with the voters against it, and Colonel Torrens 
had not gone away to avoid voting at all, the die would have been 
cast, and the glory of England have departed for ever! What a for~ 
tunate and hair-breadth escape! The majority of FIVE should be 
called the saviours of their country, and their names be embalmed in 
the memory of all time to come. We had always thought that the 
naval glory of England rested mainly on these three causes :-—the: 
excellence of her ships, the nautical skill of her officers, and the* 
bravery of her men. But it appears that this was all a delusion. 
Take away the power of Impressment from the Crown, and the excel- 
lence of the ships, the skill of the officers, and the bravery of the mem 
will still remain. The naval superiority would, however, then be 
gone from that very day, says Lord Althorp. It is clear, then, that 
neither-the ships, the officers, nor the men, have any thing to do with: 
creating this greatness. It depends wholly on retaining the power: 
of Impressment, to which neither the ships nor the officers are subject ;; 
for when that is no more, the sun of England's glory will be set! 
How appropriate, and how beautiful a light does this wonderful dis- 
covery of Lord Althorp throw upon the first stanza of our great naval 
national song :— 
‘ When Britain first, at heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main,— 
This was the charter of the land ; 
And guardian angels sung the strain,— 

Rule, Britannia—Britannia rule the waves, 

For Britons never will be slaves.’ 

Lord Althorp’s commentary should henceforth be placed as a motto 
over every copy of this national anthem, that all might see in it the 
Magna Charta of Sailor's Rights—under the sign and seal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the first reforming Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


Happily, however, our beloved country has a wonderful tenacity of 
existence, and though her Constitution has been destroyed some twenty’ 
times, at least, even in our short generation—it has rallied and re- 
covered itself again, so as to be as fresh and vigorous as ever. It was 
said, during the debates for abolishing the Slave Trade, that from 
the moment that trade should cease, the prosperity of . England would 
be at an end for ever. It was contended, when Catholic Emancipation 
was asked for, that if granted, the Constitution of England would be 
no more. It was said, when the East India Monopoly was called in 
question—that as the Romans had exclaimed, while the Coliseum stands, 
the Eternal City shall endure—so it might with equal truth be said; 
that while the East India Company held its monopoly, England 
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would continue to exist : but that should its monopoly be destroyed—the, 
sun of England would set ina long dark night of misery and crime!; 
The abolition of Slavery in the West Indies. was to lose us our Colo-. 
nies there ;—the suppression of widow-burning in the East Indies was: 
to cost us our Empire there ;—the admission of the Jews to Parliament, 
was to destroy the Christian character of the Legislature and the 
nation ;—the loss of the Malt Tax was to dry up the resources, and 
utterly derange the finances of the country ;—-and now, as the climax: 
of all, the naval greatness of ‘England is to be entirely annihilated, if 
the fleets are manned by able and willing volunteers, instead of by 
weak and unwilling pressed men, vagabonds, and thieves! Alas! for: 
the safety of England, if it is by such slender threads as these that 
her fate is suspended. But these arguments addressed to our fears 
have been so often repeated, and so often been refuted by the event— 
the predictions of ruin have been so often proclaimed without having’ 
heen ever fulfilled—that the very children are no longer to be 
frightened by them, in their first childhood at least. It is only from 
those who have reached their second stage of infancy, that they can 
proceed—and it is only to venerable personages in the same class that’ 
they are fit to be addressed. On the plain manly sense of the people 
of England, they fall powerless. as arguments—and excite only pity 
for the understandings of those who so deceive themselves as to ima- 
gine that they can produce any other effect. 





OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC JOURNALS ON THE QUESTION 
OF IMPRESSMENT. 


Of the daily papers, the Herald, the Chronicle, the Globe, and the 
True Sun, are the only ones wehave seen that allude to the subject ; 
and each writes in condemnation of the practice ; the Chronicle very 
slightly, merely pointing to the small majority as a proof of the strong 
feeling of the House on this subject as against Ministers--the Globe 
more at length, and in an argumentative tone—the Herald strongly, 
both in argument and denunciation—and the True Sun in an analytical 
criticism on. Sir James Graham's speech. ‘These may, therefore, be 
merely mentioned here ; but there are some few articles in two or three’ 
of the Weekly Journals, which will well repay the reader's perusal, 
of which we will name especially, the Dispatch andthe Examiner. The, 
Atlas, the Spectator, and the Naval and Military Gazette, have each, 
expressed their abhorrence of the practice; and the latter contains a, 
valuable series of letters by a naval offieer, exposing the cruelty, cost- 
liness, and inefficiency of Impressment: but for the present we confine 
ourselves to the selection of the following, as tolerably fair specimens: 
of the strong feeling of abhorrence which. prevails on. this subject, 
among the middle classes of society; and in the face of .which it.will 
be utterly impossible for the Government ever again to venture on, 
Impressment, without being met by a firm and effective resistance. 
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IMPRESSMENT. 


Our readers will see, by our Parliamentary Report, that the question of 
Impressment was brought under the notice of the House of Commons om 
Thursday ; and that House, upon a division, decided, by 59 to 54, that‘ir 
would not then consider the question: We are free to udmit that at the close 
of the Session, when half the Members have probably left town, when the 
Parliament is tired of itself, and the whole nation is tired of the Parliament, 
the time is not suitable: to consider so important a question. The justice 
which is due to the seamen ought to be done by a crowded House of Com» 
mons, so that no Minister, under the pretence of the subject not having been’ 
amply considered, should ask the House to rescind its vote, as was done im 
the case of the Malt Tax. It is neither out of regard to the House, norout! 
of regard to the pressing duties of the Ministers, but out of regard to the sea 
men themselves, that we say the subject ought not to be mooted, except ate 
tume when every Representative of every community in the kingdom may be 

t to declare whether he-is for the continuance or abolition of British’ 
very, But for that consideration, we know of no time at which Impress+ 


"ment ought not to engage the attention of Parliament; and we know no sub>- 


ject, the neglect of which is an equal reproach to the Parliament and the 
nation. Instead of me that it should now be discussed with a view’ 
to its abolition, we complain that it has been suffered to continue so long. 
We have now been at peace for eighteen years—a period long enougli to- 
have trained up a whole generation of sailors ; and if the Admiralty have-not® 
at its command as many first-rate sailors as would suffice on any emergency’ 
to man fifty line-of-battle ships, without costing the country one additional 
sixpence, the fault: belongs to the Admiralty: and the crime, if ever agaim’ 
impressment should be had recourse to, must be laid at its door. 


The expense, we believe, which has been incurred during the peace to k 
up the Marines—half of whom are always on shore, and who are at best only, 
half seamen—might have kept up an equal, or rather a greater, body of com- 
plete and thoroughly drilled seamen, who might, on the emergency. of war, be 
divided amongst treble the number of ships they man in peace, and, united 
tolandsmen and volunteers, might serve to equip a more mighty fleet than 
any other Power could, in an equal space of time, send to sea. e shall not 
dilate upon the feasibilities of this plan: we hope that no war will arise to 
make any plan necessary; we only mention it to show that the ingenuity of 
man has not yet been tasked to find out a substitute for impressment, and 
till’it has—till the resources of art, and the wealth even of the country have 
been exhausted—the lumbering ro serge of Sir James Graham, and the’ 
feeble twaddle of — Secretary Elliott, will never persuade the seamen 
that:they ought to submit to impressment, nor justify to the whole nation the 
recurrence to that abominable practice. 2 
When Sir James Graham says that impressment is necessary, and when he 
blames Mr. Buckingham for justifying resistance to it, let us ask what makes 
the distinction between the Catholic tithe-payers in Ireland—whom Sir James” 
prides himself so much on having relieved—and the seamen, to whom he wilt’ 
not do justice, but the number of the former, which gives them the power to 
frighten the King’s government? This lion-hearted First Lord of ‘the Admi- 
, therefore, concedes to fear what he will not concede to justice ; and ‘he- 
objects to resistance, because he knows resistance would compel him to do 
right. The:sailors, therefore, are oppressed: because they are too few and too 
ill organized to.extort justice from the Government. If they were as numerons~ 
as the Catholics, and as pertinacious as the Lrish tithe-payers, Sir James and’ 
the rest of the Ministers would grant their prayers to-morrow. ‘The conduct” 
of Government is.a far more powerful encouragement for the sailors to resist” 
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impressment than the feeble words of Mr. Buckingham. The Statesmen who 
have been at the head of public affairs for the last fifty years have plainly told 
them, by their acts, We will give nothing to reason, nothing to persuasion, 
nothing to justice; hut beat us in Parliament, threaten us in the country, 
and we will give up the Test Act, we will release the Catholics, and sacrifice 
even our boroughs. The Jews and the sailors being few and powerless, the 
Government, with all the baseness of cowardice, continues to oppress them. 
Every one knows that impressment is a most abominable injustice. It 
takes four guineas a month from a man, and compels him to work for two. It 
forcibly separates him from his family and friends, abstracts him from his 
home and his children, and sends him to die in battle, or in a pestilential 
climate, far from all he loves, and from all who are attached to him. It drags him 
too away like a felon, and shuts him up ina floating gaol. It forces him 
from under the protection of the common law, and places him under the most 
severe military discipline. On shore, or in the merchant vessel, no man dare 
lift his hand against the seaman ; in the King’s ship he may be flogged with a 
cat-’o-nine-tails, at the pleasure of the Captain. Impressment, in fact, come 
bines the cruelties of the Slave Trade and of Slavery. It is odious man- 
stealing, and flogging to extort labour. The most revolting feature in it is, that 
it is practised by the Government, which is bound to protect the seamen 
against all such outrages, and which has no claim to their allegiance but be- 
cause it affords that protection. Gross, however, as is the injustice of this 
practice—remarkable as it is for cruelty in a civilized country—incompatible 
as it is with the duties of the Government and with the allegiance of the sea- 
men,—we do not condemn it on these accounts so much as for its folly. The 
object proposed by it is to obtain men for our fleet—the effect of it is to make 
our whole population, seamen and all, abhor the naval service, and shun it as 
they would shun death. The effect of Impressment is to turn the hearts of 
the seamen against their ungrateful and cruel country, and to make them turn 
their arms against their oppressors. The victories of the Americans, in the 
last war, were partly obtained by English seamen; while the English fleet: 
was manned by one-third foreigners. Another object proposed by Im 
ment is to save expence ; but no more extravagant method than that of Im- 
pressment was ever invented for obtaining seamen. Mr. Buckingham said 
that every man cost the country 600/. We believe that he under-estimated 
the expence. When the cost of press-gangs, guard-ships, tenders, marines, 
and officers to keep the impressed men in obedience, and when the expences 
of the whole superstructure of this system of coercion are all considered, with 
the war which it has led to—for it has caused one disastrous war—we do not 


believe that 1,000/. a head would cover the cost to the country of every man 
obtained by Impressment. 


It may be, as Sir James Graham says, necessaryand convenient for the Minis- 
ters, because it saves them the trouble of devising something better ; but that 
it is convenient or necessary either for the 500,000 seamen and their families 
and friends, whom it insults and outrages, or that it is convenient and neces-_ 
sary for the nation, which it puts to an enormons expence, we deny. Sir 
James Graham says it is legal; we admit it. But legality in England is un- 
fortunately another name for injustice, and Sir James could not have said 
anything in its praise more suspicious. To the whole community the practice 
is most injurious, and it is only necessary, if the convenience of men in office 
is to be consulted in preference to the welfare of the nation. To insult and 
ill treat a large portion of the people at the very moment when their services 
are most wanted, seems to us like a foolish man cutting off his own right hand. 
Lord Castlereagh was laughed at for talking of employing the people in 
making holes and filling them up ; but his plan was wisdom compared to the 
practice of making war on one part of the people to defend the whole.. All 
the statements made about the difficulty of obtaining seamen at the breaking » 
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out of a war, we consider to be mere idle babble, the coinage of fools’ brains. 
But even if the danger were as great as they conceive, if the country was in’ 
peril, if the enemy were upon us, we should say, Let the danger be shared 

y the whole community—and let us not commit the injustice of making the 
seamen only the sufferers and the victims.— Life in London. 





THE OFFICIAL CONFESSION OF TYRANNY AND PLUNDER 
BY THE WHIGS, 


Tue ae of England are very much in the position of the ass in the 
fable. ey must carry the panniers, and they feel it a matter of indifference 
by whom they are driven; for experience has taught them, that, whoever may 
be their masters, their burthen is always laid on to the very utmost that they 
can bear. Government in this country has ever been “ an ownership of the 
ple”—the booty of a triumphant faction, distinct from principle, and 
whichever party becomes dominant, the people are equally deluded, insulted, 
plundered and trampled upon—the difference is fractional. Whatever divere 
sities of feeling, or shades of opinion there may be on almost every subject, 
there is one, at least, upon which all men must agree. A dissent from the 
popular view of this case, implies a mind perverse to disease, or a heart incu- 
rably vicious. Our allusion is to the impressment of seamen—a system of 
more atrocious villany than civilized man could conceive, had not the prac- 
tiee been transmitted from a state of fraud and savage violence—the trium 
of brute force and ferocious cruelty under the name of Government. We 
apologise for using the term “ atrocious villany,” it conveys but a faint idea of 
the crime ; but language has yet invented no phrase adequate to express any 
commensurate idea of its horrible and complicated guilt. 


What is Impressment? We seek a war; or war is thrust upon us, delibe- 
rately or suddenly. Government has little inducement to avoid the war, or 
to provide for the crisis, for the Kin can issue his proclamation at sun-set, 
pe bands of armed ruffians, at the dead of night, may tear every seaman, aye, 
and landsman at a sea-port, from his wife and children, hurry him to a distant 
clime, and keep him imprisoned, subjecting him to the daily scourge for 
many years, and this for not one quarter of the pay which his honest industry 
was wont to earn for his wife and family. The Government does not say to 
the seaman “ We will give you the full market price of your industry ;” it does 
not hear the seamen reply, “The merchant pays us well, treats us well, carries 
us to one specified port, keeps us but for a term agreed upon, and brings us 
back to our own port to the 2 os pe embraces of our families ;”—but the Go- 
vernment at once says, “ We will seize you by brute force; send 
among you, armed with bludgeans and cutlasses; ship you to distant parts of 
the world at haphazard ; you shall not have time to take a farewell of a single 
friend ; you shall never set foot on shore for the years we impress you ; your 

y shall not be more than one-sixth of what you can earn in your free and 

appy merchant service. If you desert, we will scourge the flesh from your 
bones, and if you carry your objections to the extent of what a mock Court : 
of Justice, composed of our own rank—to the exclusion of all of your own 
class, of all who can have common feeelings for you—may call mutiny, we 
will hang you like a set of dogs at the yard-arm.” This is Impressment, and 
there are fiends, saucy, malicious fiends, that sport with it asa joke; whilst 
Whig statesmen declare it a sacred part of the King’s prerogative—others call 
it a necessary evil, and A re - Ad ne ben wri ee upon it rt 
inflame the le. ich is most inflammatory o — ; 
saaiie industrious men from’ their peaceful calage and happy 
omes by midnight gangs of armed ruffians, or to designate the foul villany m 
the strongest language that the human organs can utter - ; 
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The First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir James Graham, a whig—a reformer: © _ 
inthe year 1833—defends this system, His arguments are of two-classes;. the: 
fibst;:2 compound of the grossest ignorance and stupidity ; the second, of a: 
nature too cruel and unjust for a journal to stigmatize in uate 
First, he defends this system because it is as old as Richard L1.—a foolish, 
tyrannical savage—a deposed and murdered King of about five centuries ago. 
At that period, our ships were mere cockle-boats ; they never ventured beyond 
the Channel or Bay of Biseay—they were never absent but ‘for a few days or 
weeks—they were manned with fighting-men, not mariners, and were supplied 
in certain numbers with certain crews, victualled for a certain period, on a 
feudal principle, by the Cinque Ports, for the King's service, in return for the 
charters of Corporate immunities. The reign of this poor wretch was distin- 
guished by Wat Tyler's rebellion, and by other commotions arising from the 
horrible treatment of the people, amongst which was Impressment. If Im- 
pressment were necessary then, does it follow that it is necessary'in the 
sent state of the country, differing in population, wealth, industry,. habi 
religion, morals, finance, government, intelligence, rights, and in every thing, 
far more than we differ from the wandering Arabs or Tartars? We are ina 
dilemma between the extreme stupidity and brutal ignorance of the analogy 
and inference, and the horrible cruelty and injustice for which they were re+ 
sorted to. Sir James then defends the practice as a part of the prerogative 
and common law. Let the people be assured that neither Judge nor States- 
Taan ever mentions “ prerogative and common law” in a case between them 
and the Crown, or Government, without the claims and practices of the latter 
being too vile to be defended on their merits. 

Then Sir James resorts to the authority of Mr. Justice Foster, whose argu- 
ments on the subject suited his age and calling, but they would now disgrace 
a prize-fighter fresh from the collieries. When did the Judges hesitate to. 
decide any thing in favour of the Crown and against the people? The higher 

rts at Westminster-Hall have ever been on the side of arbitrary power— 
mere Star-chambers, when Juries have not protected the people. Judges are 
educated in a profession in which free principles are certain ruin: whilst 
titles, places, pensions, sinecures, reversions, and State provisions, for kith and 
kin, are showered in irresistible profusion as the rewards of despotic natures. 
Lord Chancellor North confesses that the Judges burnt and hung persons whom 
they knew to be innocent—aye, and hung and burnt alive scores of men and 
women upon evidence which they knew to be perjured, and upon charges which 
they knew to be impossible, and all to please the King and ministers. Even in 
theseenlightened days, a Judge amongst -us, one of the most liberaland upright we. 
have had for a century—Sir Thomas Denman—has. confessed that, in compli- 
ance with a set of bigots, he passed sentences so cruel and unjust upon men 
for merely exercising the inherent right of free discussion, that he was scarcely 
happy till their imprisonment expired. Away, then, with Sir James Graham's 
guilty authority for this cruel practice. What king or statesman ever. lacked 
a dezen judges to support any doctrines, or to justify any practices? Neces- 
sity is always the villain’s plea. There never can be a necessity for crime—a 
crime can never be single—it requires a series of crimes, ascending in atrocity, 
to support it. Thus the consequence of Impressment was a amass of 
cruelty, of horrible fraud and oppression throughout the navy,. that more than 
five hundred of the best seamen that Old England ever saw, were hung, like 
dogs, at the yard-arm, in afew years, for mutiny—many for asking for relief, . 
in.a spirit so temperate, so just, so humble, so submissive to the law, so affec> 
tionate to the King, so. patriotic to the country, so scrupulous as to the rights. 
of property and of person, that their officers have since held them up as the. 
finest specimens of genuine virtue under the severest trials. Albuses never. 
can be defended but by a resort to prejudices and to falsehood. 


We have done with Sir James Graham's prerogative, common: law, Rix. 
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chard II., and Judge Foster; now let us come to his Truras. He 
says he does not believe that landsmen were ever pressed. It is utterly: 
impossible. for him to be ignorant: of the fact, that they: have ‘been: 
pressed by. thousands. and tens of thousands over and over again. This 
assertion is only to be equalled by Captain Elliot’s singular declaration, 
that he never knew “ an instance of a discontented pressed man.” This 
Captain Elliot; the son of an old hack Pittite placeman, himselfa double 
placeman and sinecurist, here asserts what outrages human nature, and is im- 
— What! kidnap men, tear them from their homes, scourge them 
ike slaves, rob them by short wages, and never find, among a thousand, a 
single instance of discontent? Oh! unparalleled obtuseness of vision! 
Let the constituents of this officer look to him atthe next election. Sir E. 
Codrington gave these assertions a direct contradiction. Sir James Graham 
says that a seaman, having“ voluntarily chosen a sea-faring life, impressment 
is no hardship—it is merely a change of masters.” Let him apply the doc- 
trine generally. If it is just for the poor seaman, it is just for other trades 
and callings. Let Sir James send powerful gangs of the police, with side- 
arms, into Birmingham, Sheffield, Manchester, and among the humble abodes 
of workmen in all towns, and among the workmer in the mining districts, 
Let him seize them-at midnight in their beds, and ship them off to colonies, 
saying, “It is necessary that weshould send miners, weavers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and craftsmen of every description, for the improvement of our 
naturally rich colonies; I donot make you change your trades, you have all 
chosen these trades voluntarily, and all I do is merely to make you a 
your masters.” “A mere change of masters,” Sir James! What, are not the. 
rate of wages, the flogging, the hanging, the locality ofemployment, the distant, 
uncertain, and, perhaps, impossible return to the once oft-frequented home, 
the difference between peaceful trade and fighting—are not all these some- 
thing different from “a mere change of masters?” Sir James Graham’s trade 
is that of a placeman. Let the King seize him at midnight, and send him off ' 
at day-break to the mew Nicholas, with the knout hanging over him, 
saying, “ You are admirably adapted to the Russian Court—a Siberian go- 
vernor cut out by nature,” and it is ‘ only a change of masters.’ 


Sir James argues, that our insular situation renders our navy our natural, 
cheap, and constitutional arm of defence. For this nee we ought 
ify it from the horrible practice of Impressment. t the very facili 
Or onan men has. ever made us. neglect the navy, rendering it seeondary to 
the army. The pride of ore trappings, the advantage of a coercive force 
against the people.always at hand, the pomp of a court, the sympathy with the: 
despotic governments of the eontinent, have always made-our kings despise 
the navy, in a desire to become military sovereigns. Look only at the annual 
estimates fur a proof of these facts. Men never will be i ious whilst 
they can get wealth by plunder, and the. naval service never can be: but a 
scene of abuse and tyranny in time of war, whilst seamen can be procured 
otherwise than by good treatment and fair wages. So slow is.improvementin. 
our navy, owing to the still existing practice of Impressment, that Sir James: 
perso i that within these two years corporal punishment was so exoes- 
sive that, upon the intesference of the Admiralty, it has been reduced within 
this short period “ by one-third.” He moreover acknowledges that it is.only 
within. samo. gonap int. sieeninn, Sees Semmcnalioveds seeien Species tae 
pursers’ slops to the extent. of £60,000 a-year. Em ce es as 
well as a tormentot. sags aap thew tan a 
of England would resist, by force, the reeurrence to ‘press-warrants ; 
and Si James ied, with a quotation from Junius, that the power ofiresist- 
ing Government by force was ‘a topic which ought to be never absent from. 
the wre of the rulers, and never or seldom brought before those: who are: 

governed.” ia 
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This unsound, but specious maxim, received a sort of Turkish cheer from the: 
House. We can tell Sir James that rulers never yet thought of this force, 
until a repetition of their unbearable crimes and follies induced the people to 
threaten a resort to it. Of all patient animals, a public are the most patient, 
and there can be no danger of preaching force to them. 


We thoroughly agree with the member for Sheffield, and if our rulers wilt 
not abolish this horrible complication of every atrocious crime, called Impress- 
ment, from motives of justice and humanity, we cordially hope that the sea- 
men of England will resist it by Force ; and we hope, and firmly believe, 
that they will use their force with the same manly forbearance and honourable 
discretion, with the same courage, fortitude, and magnanimity, and with the 
same justice and respectful deference to the rights of those above them, as 
well as with the same humanity to all beneath them, and the same mercy and 
even protection to their oppressors, which have rendered the mutiny at Spit- 
head one of the most exalted instances of virtue and intelligence among 
humble men that the page of history can present for the elevation of the. 
human character. In saying this, we know that we carry the religious prin- 
ciples, the moral feelings, the humane sympathies, and the intelligence of the 
country with us. No king or minister dare to issue a general press-warrant in 
these enlightened times. Sir James Graham says that the liberties of the 
people have no better or other foundation than the common law which autho- 
rises Impressment. What he may say as an individual may chiefly concern 
his constituents of East Cumberland; and drugged as the hinds, and seduced 
and coerced as the better men of that county have been by the Tory Iowthers, 
they never can be so indifferent to liberty as to return such a man as their repre- 
sentative at any future election. But Sir James is a Privy Councillor of the 
King, the head of almost the principal department of the State, and, on this 
occasion, the organ of the Whig Government. When, in these capacities, he 
pronounces, under his oaths of Parliament, that the liberties of lishmen 
rest on no other or better foundation than the judge-made, court-made com- 
mon law which authorises Impressment, we are bound to save him from 
public odium, only on the plea of his ignorance, and of the un-English spirit . 
inseparable from those universities of clerical corruption from which our 
gentry derive what they call their education. 


However, there was “the still, low voice” of the prophet heard in the 
House. The ministers, with every artifice, could obtain a majority of only 
FIVE.—ImpressmEnT 18 ABOLISHED—and, oh! how mortifying is defeat 
in a struggle to retain the last grasp of the privilege to be cruel and 
unjust. Pride bites the dust, when our hinds and serving-men deem us 
too weak or wicked to be supported any longer. The “ false thanes” flew 
from the Treasury and Admiralty distributors of “the loaves and fishes.” 
Lord Althorp begins to find a truth in what he once uttered as a truth, “The 
day for governing by patronage is gone by for ever.” The people of England, 
however, in this debate, have an illustration of the one great absorbing idea’ 
that never leaves the public mind—that never weakens in the public heart—' 
the Whigs are behind the spirit of the age; they are but Tories in disguise— 
and infinitely more pernicious than the Tories, as they prolong, by temporising, 
all the abuses that the Tories would abolish by exciting a reaction. The 
Whigs have not a particle in common with the people—they are the creatures 
of the Walpole and Rockingham schools. Jesuits in theory and ravenous - 
wolves in practice—identified with the hierarchy in every vice, and paltering 
with the people in a double sense, merely to do by cunning what the Tories’ 
did by Prerocative. Sir James Graham has sealed the fate of the Whig 
party. His ImpressmentT, Prerocative, Common Law, Ricuarp IL, 
and Lisertigs or ExGLisuMen, are letters of adamant which will go down 
with us to the grave!— Weekly Dispatch. : 
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IMPRESSMENT FOR POOR SAILORS, AND SINECURES FOR 
ARISTOCRATS. 


The State requires a certain service—it will not pay the price that would 
procure the service, and therefore seizes it. This is Impressment, and Im- 
pressment the Whig Ministry defends! When will they exhaust their dis- 
graces? When will they cease to shock men’s minds with fresh instances of 
Pee And yet in the strict meaning of the word they are not apostates. 
The opinions they professed, in opposition, were probably taken up like the 
contrary opinions they now hold with office, merely to serve a purpose. The 
cannot have had any convictions—any faith in the doctrines they preach 
and pressed home against their opponents. Opinions have been but the 
counters of their game, 


he ge Mr. Tennyson’s motion for shortening the duration of Parliament, 
Lord Althorp appealed to the House whether a question so important should 
be introduced on the 23d of July. The House simpered and applauded ; 
the public saw as much coxcombry as folly in the plea. The implication of 
Lor Althorp was, that nothing was so important as the recreation of Mem- 


‘bers, and that no measure of benefit to the nation could be allowed to clash 


with their pleasures. To a dull man, a man duller than Lord Althorp, it, 
however, doubtless appeared that this was an argument for every day of 
the year—an argument which could be taken out of the Almanack for 
every current occasion; and, in answer to Mr. Buckingham’s motion 
against Impressment, Sir James Graham rose and triumphantly observed it 
was the 15th of August! Weshould like to know how Lord Althorp relishes 
this plagiary of his peculiar logic. Arms of this kind hardly permit of 
frequent use ; the ridicule of quoting the day of the month in objection to 
every motion would be overwhelming, though certainly there is this to be said 
for the practice, that it shows that Ministers know something, which, but for 
such homely evidence, might be doubtful. 


Sir James Graham not only said that it was the 15th of August, he also 
observed that Mr. Buckingham had made a long speech, though he advocated 
brevity, and promised that he, Sir James, would rather conform to the theory 
than imitate the practice of the honourable member ; and after all rename 

rsiflage he made, as might be expected, a longer speech ; but the | was 
the ssosh alinasionaiis part of the matter. The ae ma is such a speech ’as 
Croker would have made under the same circumstances, and only wants his 
wit and dexterity. Observe how gracefully and becomingly this passage 
proceeds from a Whig,—a professed Reforming Minister :— 

‘He could not, with all his attention, make out the honourable gentleman’s 
motive for his motion so late in the Session. They had not as yet got Annual 
Parliaments, when every member, on returning to the hustings, would be 
obliged to give an account of his recent conduct in Parliament, and when he 
might be able to justify that conduct by pointing out the popular motions he 
had lately originated. It could not, therefore, be on that ground, nor for 
that reason, that the honourable gentleman had thought fit to bring forward, 
almost at the end of the Session, the present popular motion.’ 


Quantum mutatus! 1s this Hector the same Hector whose talk was 
“What will they say at Cockermouth?” Who pledged himself that he 
would regulate his Parliamentary conduct in setae particular by the elevating 
question, “ What will they say at Cockermouth?” He was then, not for 
annual accountability, but for accountability at every hour, at every moment. 
He carried the borough in his breast, and was but the mouth of Cockermouth, 
to speak and vote according to his instinct of its talk. And now, no longer of 
Cockermouth, he sneers at Avnual Parliaments, “When members would be 
obliged to give account of their stewardships, and justify :their conduct by 
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inting out popular motions had originated.” AH Cockermouth has 
ea out of whim’ since the sal ned office has come into him. Yet when we 
have short Parliaments, we shall again see’ Sir J. Graham a man for Cocker- 
‘mouth. He will find short reckonings good, when short reckonings: are 
compelled, and once again. profess no rule of conduct but what they say at 
-Gockermouth. Well it is that he does'not now represent Coekermouth, for 
such niasiere and inconsequent talk as came from his lips could fird noassent 
_any ‘where but on the Treasury benches. Take this as a specimen :-— 


‘The honourable gentleman contended that Impressment was unjust and 
cruel, because it was partial, and fell on seafaring men only. Now he took 
‘the very converse of that proposition, and maintained that it was right that 
Impressment should be confined to seafaring persons, since, if it fell on all 
the other classes of the community, it would be highly cruel and unjust,’ 


It is right that Impressment should be confined to seafaring people, since, 
if it fell on others it would be wrong! That is the substance; and the 
utterer of this gabble mistakes it for reasoning. What he means to say may 
be true or not; but this method of proving the truth is idiotic, At best, it 
only approaches the child’s logic—* It is, because it is.” So, in more words, 
‘Sir James argues, Inypressment of sailors, exclusively, is right, because Im- 
pressment of any but sailors would be wrong. 


Sir Edward Codrington, Whig as he is, made a forcible speech against the 
Ainiquitous, and, as iniquitous, impolitic practice, concluding with a galling 
stroke at the First Lord of the Admiralty, provoked by his boast of a. justice 
which he denies when claimed. 


In disapproving of Impressment, Sir E. Codrington expresses the opinions 
‘of the most intelligent officers of the navy; and we know of no branch of the 
public service in which more intelligence is to be found than in the navy. 


The amended motion was lost by five votes, and thus the Ministers have 
given the House another roll in the dirt. Mr. Cobbett stated that he would 
havervoted against the motion in its original shape, as it seemed to take away 
the prerogative of the Crown. Mr. Cobbett is a miracle of loyalty ; we ques- 
tion whether any other human being breathing cares a rush for the preroga- 
‘tive of the Crown excepting, of course, those that wield it. Perhaps Mr. 
'Cobbett a to be one of the number, and would find favour in the sight 
of Royalty by stickling for its privileges. A Radical who loves monarch 
with all its prerogatives, and an hereditary legislature, is an odd compound. 
If things go well with Mr. Cobbett, he will die a high Church and State man. 


After the debate on Impressment, sinecures came under discussion, and 
then Lord Althorp became tenacious of “vested rights.” He never thought 
of rights while he was discussing the fitness of seizing upon the sailor, 
and compelling his unwilling service because his skill was wanted, and 
the State would not pay his price for it. ‘To take away a pension from 
a person who had rendered no service for the reward was an infringement 
on vested rights which Lord Althorp could not contemplate, but he saw no 
‘violation of rights in robbing a poor sailor of his liberty, giving him less'wages 
for his labour (with the addition of the dangers of war) than he could earn 
in another service. With respect to the reduction cf smecures, the honest 
Lord thought the “advantages to be derived were not commensurate with 
the evil and injustice which would be done to individuals.” He did not 
think in this way of Impressment. When defending that practice, the 
evil and injuries to individuals were not of an amount or a moment to 
be considered. Let us imagine in one. scene Mrs. Arbuthnot deprived of 
a thousand a-year, and the superfluous luxuries thereof, but still the wife 
of :an.affluent and pensioned person: in the other, a sailor felled with a 
blow on the head, and carried on board a ship for an indefinite foreign 
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service, leaving those who are dear, destitute of the aid his free industry 
had afforded them. Which set of circumstances has most evil and injustice 
‘to the individual? We have seen a sailor after years of forced service on his 
way home with his wages in his pocket, (his ship having been paid off,) full 
of joyous.expectations, and within half-a-dozen miles of the port to which the 
— was bound, a round shot has come booming over the vessel and brought 
to,a boat has.come on board, a search been made, and the image of 
despair bundled into it after his little made up for home, Away 
the boat has shoved from the side, and the dull eye of the man has gazed 
upon the parting with all his nearly realized hopes, as the vessel has continued 
hercourse. Would the distress of Mrs. Arbuthnot, deprived of her pension, 
be like this distress’? 
These are scenes of every day in time of war; \but no frequency ean make 
them less piteous, The disappointment is not the merely sordid disappoint- 
ment with which such refined sympathy is felt in the case of sinecurists. It 
is arvechr the disappointment of feelings which we most respect and desire 
to cherish. 


When the extravagancies of the church are assailed, we are told that the 
temptation of large rewards must be offered, or qualified persons will not be 
induced to enter into the service of religion. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
let it never be forgotten, stated that Bishopricks of £4,500 a-year were the 
lowest that would consist with the attraction of pee persons to the holy 

ion. Without this quantity of gold lace, the cloth, he argued, would 
not be worn by gentlemen. Why have poor sailors none of the benefits of 
this course of reasoning? Better wages would offer the necessary temptation 
to service in the royal navy; but it is as easy to knock the poor fellows down 
and force their labour from them at low wages, and then there is so much 
more public money disposable for pensions and sinecures. The expenditure 
‘for the real services is always niggardly and grudged, Thisis.a 
consequence of the charges for the useless; those that worked must be 
pinched, that the idle may enjoy the more.— Examiner. 





SUPPLEMENTARY TESTIMONY RECEIVED FROM VARIOUS 
QUARTERS, 


It would be easy to filla volume with the letters, papers, and other 
proofs that we have received, of the general sympathy of persons re- 
siding in the most opposite parts of the kingdom, in our abhorrence of 
the cruelties of Impressment ; so that when the Committee, for which 
it is our intention to move early in the next session, shall be obtained, 
we doubt not but that such a body of evidence will be collected as will 
both astonish and shame the House of Commons at having permitted 
the system to endure so long; and when the feeble efforts of Sir 
James Graham and Lord Althorp to stem the torrent of public opinion 
on tlhe subject, will only shew the impotence of rank and station when 
opposed to reason and truth. 


We may take this opportunity of referring to a former speech of 
Lord Althorp’s, as a fe me of the Opposition in 1825, when, on 
the 16th of May, in that year, he selected the moment of the House 
going into Committee on the Navy Estimates, to bring forward his 
views respecting Impressment. On that occasion, Sir Joseph Yorke 
taunted the noble lord with having “ chosen a singular time and op. 
portunity for introducing the subject when the House was gone int 
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Committee on the Navy Estimates.” though the gallant Admiral ad- 
mitted that “many modes might be devised to mitigate or do away 
with a vast deal of the horrors, so forcibly and ably described.” 
Lord Althorp, though then, as well as now, an advocate for not touch- 
ing the King’s prerogative in this particular, used these words— 


¢ Sir,—I next wish to point out some of the evils connected with the prac- 
tice of Impressment. In the first place I reckon as an evil, the interference 
with the personal liberty of the seaman (who, at the time of Impressment, was 
perhaps serving on board a merchant vessel) and the circumstance of his being 
deprived of his right to choose the nature of his employment. But this is an 
evil which, as it forms the basis of the system, I fear it is impossible to get 
rid of. Another evil is, that seamen who, at the breaking out of a war, ha 
pen not to be on board ships in the merchant service, are obliged to hide 
themselves (as if they had committed crimes and offences against the law) for 
the purpose of avoiding Impressment. It is meiancholy to reflect, that a class 
of men, on whom our greatness, as a country, chiefly depends, should be 
placed in as great difficulties as criminals, and obliged to conceal themselves 
in the best manner they can. Again—and this is no trifling or inconsiderable 
evil—our seamen on board ships (having been compelled to serve) are 
obliged to be watched in order to be retained in the service into which they 
have been forced to enter. They seldom or never can obtain leave of absence, 
and, at times, during the late war, the indulgence was prohibited altogether; 
it being, doubtless, a pee that if the inen received leave- of absence 
they would desert. a boat came on shore, it was necessary to watch the 
sailors, lest they should abscond. These circumstances, which are very dis- 
advantageous, may be removed in a considerable degree.’ 

Besides the papers we have quoted in a preceding page, we may 
mention the Liberator, and Bell's Weekly Messenger, among the 
London ones—and almost every paper we have yet seen among the 
country ones—as espousing our views, more especially the Hampshire 
Telegraph, published at Portsmouth, the oldest and most widely circu- 
lated naval paper in thé kingdom, and read by almost every officer in 
His Majesty’s Fleet ; and the Sheffield Iris, a paper published in the very 
heart of England, in the large and populous county of York—remote 
from any sea-port town, though extensively circulated and read in the 
thickly peopled district of which it is the centre :—to which we might 
add letters from all parts of the kingdom, of which we shall not fail 
to make the proper use when the next session arrives. 





POSTCRIPT. 


The extreme length to which the Debate and the Articles on the subject of 
Impressment have extended, has obliged us to defer many topics on which we 
had prepared our comments, to a future Number, As, however, the Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings are now chiefly the mere passing through their last stages 
the various Bills already discussed and com ed On in our pages, we 
can the more readily rely on the indulgence of our redders, for deferring them 
till our next Publication, when we hope to be able to give @ complete winding 


up of the Session, which by that time will probably be brought t a 
so terminate our Third yo P Y ought to a close, an 


in order to begin the New Monthly Series with a new No. 1 
erer, due notice will be given in our next, 


olume with the completion of our Sessional labours, 





G. Cowie, Printer, 13, Newcastle-street, Strand. 





